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The Path to War 


DRIFTING INTO SUICIDE 
By DR. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President of the University of Chicago 


Delivered over the radio, January 23, 1941 


WE ARE 


SPEAK tonight because I believe that the American 
people are about to commit suicide. We are not plan- 
ning to. We have no plan. We are drifting into 


suicide. Deafened by martial music, fine language, and 
large appropriations, we are drifting into war. 
I address you simply as an American citizen. I do not 


represent any organization or committee. I do not repre- 
sent the University of Chicago. I am not a military expert. 
It is true that from the age of eighteen to the age of twenty 
I was a private in the American army. I must have some- 
where the very fine medal given me by the Italian govern- 
ment of that day in token of my cooperation on the Italian 
front. But this experience would not justify me in discuss- 
ing tactics, strategy, or the strength to which our armed 
forces should now attain. 


Opposes ALL Dictrators 


I wish to dissociate myself from all Nazis, Fascists, Com- 
munists and appeasers. I regard the doctrine of all totali- 
tarian regimes as wrong in theory, evil in execution, and 
incompatible with the rights of man. 

| wish to dissociate myself from those who want us to 
stay out of war to save our own skins or our own property. 
I believe that the people of this country are and should be 
prepared to make sacrifices for humanity. National selfish- 
ness should not determine national policy. 

It is impossible to listen to Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
speeches, to study the lease-lend bill, and to read the testi- 
mony of cabinet officers upon it without coming to the con- 
clusion that the President now requires us to underwrite a 
British victory, and apparently a Chinese and a Greek vic- 
tory, too. We are going to try to produce the victory by 
supplying our friends with the materials of war. But what 
if this is not enough? We have abandoned all pretense of 
neutrality. We are to turn our ports into British naval 
bases. But what if this is not enough? Then we must send 





the navy, the air force, and, if Mr. Churchill wants it, the 
army. We must guarantee the victory. 

We used to hear of “all aid short of war.” The words 
“short of war” are ominously missing from the President’s 
recent speeches. The lease-lend bill contains provisions that 
we should have regarded as acts of war up to last week. 
The conclusion is inescapable that the President is recon- 
ciled to active military intervention if such intervention is 
needed to defeat the Axis in this war. 

I have supported Mr. Roosevelt since he first went to the 
White House. I have never questioned his integrity or his 
good will. But under the pressure of great responsibilities, 
in the heat of controversy, in the international game of 
bluff, the President’s speeches and recommendations are 
committing us to obligations abroad which we cannot per- 
form. The effort to perform them will prevent the achieve- 
ment of the aims for which the President stands at home. 


Wuy Go To War? 


If we go to war, what are we going to war for? This 
is to be a crusade, a holy war. Its object is moral. We 
are seeking, the President tells us, “a world founded on 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear.’”’ We are to intervene to support 
the moral order. We are to fight for “the supremacy of 
human rights everywhere.” 

With the President’s desire to see freedom of speech, free- 
dom of worship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear 
flourish everywhere we must all agree. Millions of Amer- 
icans have supported the President because they felt that he 
wanted to achieve these four freedoms for America. Others, 
who now long to carry these blessings to the rest of the 
world, were not conspicuous on the firing line when Mr. 
Roosevelt called them, eight years ago, to do battle for the 
four freedoms at home. But let us agree now that we want 
the four freedoms; we want justice, the moral order, democ- 
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racy, and the supremacy of human rights, not here alone, 
but everywhere. The question is whether entrance into this 
war is likely to bring us closer to this goal. 

How can the United States better serve suffering human- 
ity everywhere: by going into this war, or by staying out? 
I hold that the United States can better serve suffering 
humanity everywhere by staying out. 


We Can Stay Out 


But can we stay out? We are told it is too late. The 
house is on fire. When the house is on fire, you do not 
straighten the furniture, and clean out the cellar, or ask 
yourself whether the house is as good a house as you would 
like. You put out the fire if you can. The answer is that 
the house is not on fire. The house next door is on fire. 
When the house next door is on fire you do not set fire to 
your own house, throw the baby on the floor, and rush off 
to join the fun. And when you do go to quench the fire 
next door, you make sure that your bucket is full of water 
and not oil. 

But, we are told, we are going to have to fight the Axis 
sometime. Why not fight it now, when we have Britain to 
help us? Why wait until we have to face the whole world 
alone? 


BASED ON ASSUMPTIONS 


Think of the mass of assumptions upon which this pro- 
gram rests. First, we must assume that in spite of its heroic 
resistance and in spite of the enormous supplies of munitions 
which it is yet to receive from America the British Empire 
must fall. 

Second, we must assume that the present rulers of totali- 
tarian states will survive the conflict. 

Third, we must assume that if these regimes survive they 
will want to attack us. 

Fourth, we must assume that they will be in a position to 
attack us. This involves the assumptions that they will have 
the resources to do so, that their people will consent to new 
and hazardous ventures, that their task of holding down con- 
quered nations will be easily completed, and that the ambig- 
uous attitude of Russia will cause them little concern. 

Next, if Britain falls, if the totalitarian regimes survive, 
if they want to attack us, if they are in a position to do so, 
we must further assume that they will find it possible to do 
so. The flying time between Africa and Brazil, or Europe 
and America, does not decide this question. ‘The issue is 
what will be at the western end of the line? This will 
depend on our moral and military preparedness. A lone 
squadron of bombers might conquer a continent peopled with 
inhabitants careless of safety or bent on slavery. We cannot 
assume that any combination of powers can successfully 
invade this hemisphere if we are prepared to defend our- 
selves and determined to be free. 

On a pyramid of assumptions, hypotheses, and guesses 
therefore, rests a decision to go to war now because it is too 
late to stay out. There is no such inevitability about war 
with the Axis as to prevent us from asking ourselves whether 
we shall serve suffering humanity better everywhere by going 
into this war or by staying out. 


No CHANCE TO ATTAIN AIMS 


The chances of accomplishing the high moral purposes 
which the President has stated for America, even if we stay 
out of war, are not bright. The world is in chaos. We 
must give our thoughts and energy to building our defenses. 
What we have of high moral purpose is likely to suffer dilu- 
tion at home and a cold reception abroad. But we have a 


chance to help humanity if we do not go into this war. If 
we do go into it, we have no chance at all. 

The reason why we have no chance to help humanity if 
we go into this war is that we are not prepared. I do not 
mean, primarily, that we are unprepared in a military sense. 
I mean that we are morally and intellectually unprepared 
to execute the moral mission to which the President calls us. 

A missionary, even a missionary to the cannibals, must 
have clear and defensible convictions. And if his plan is to 
eat some of the cannibals in order to persuade the others to 
espouse the true faith, his convictions must be very clear and 
very defensible indeed. It is surely not too much to ask of 
such a missionary that his own life and works reflect the 
virtues which he seeks to compel others to adopt. If we stay 
out of war, we may perhaps some day understand and prac- 
tice freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. We may even be able to 
comprehend and support justice, democracy, the moral order, 
and the supremacy of human rights. Today we have barely 
begun to grasp the meaning of the words. 

Those beginnings are important. They place us ahead of 
where we were at the end of the last century. They raise 
us, in accomplishment as well as in ideals, far above the ac- 
complishment and ideals of totalitarian powers. They leave 
us, however, a good deal short of that level of excellence 
which entitles us to convert the world by force of arms. 

Have we freedom of speech and freedom of worship in this 
country? We do have freedom to say what everybody else 
is saying and freedom of worship if we do not take our 
religion too seriously. But teachers who do not conform to 
the established canons of social thought lose their jobs. 
People who are called “radicals” have mysterious difficulties 
in renting halls. Labor organizers sometimes get beaten up 
and ridden out of town on a rail. Norman Thomas had some 
troubles in Jersey City. And the Daughters of the American 
Revolution refused to let Marian Anderson sing in the 
national capital in a building called Constitution Hall. 

If we regard these exceptions as minor, reflecting the at- 
titude of the more backward and illiterate parts of the coun- 
try, what are we to say of freedom from want and freedom 
from fear? What of the moral order and justice and the 
supremacy of human rights? What of democracy in the 
United States? 


HuMAN DIGNITY 


Words like these have no meaning unless we believe in 
human dignity. Human dignity means that every man is an 
end in himself. No man can be exploited by another. Think 
of these things and then think of the sharecroppers, the 
Oakies, the Negroes, the slumdwellers, downtrodden and 
oppressed for gain. They have neither freedom from want 
nor freedom from fear. They hardly know they are living 
in a moral order or in a democracy where justice and human 
rights are supreme. 

We have it on the highest authority that one-third of the 
nation is ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. The latest figures 
of the National Resources Board show that almost precisely 
55 per cent of our people are living on family incomes of less 
than $1,250 a year. This sum, says Fortune Magazine, 
will not support a family of four. On this basis more than 
half our people are living below the minimum level of sub- 
sistence. More than half the army which will defend democ- 
racy will be drawn from those who have had this experience 
of the economic benefits of “the American way of life.” 

We know that we have had until lately nine million un- 
employed and that we should have them still if it were not 
for our military preparations. When our military prepara- 
tions cease we shall, for all we know, have nine million un- 
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employed again. In his speech on December 20, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, ‘After the present needs of our defense are 
past, a proper handling of the country’s peacetime needs will 
require all of the new productive capacity—if not still more.” 
For ten years we have not known how to use the productive 
capacity we had. Now suddenly we are to believe that by 
some miracle, after the war is over, we shall know what to 
do with our old productive capacity and what to do in ad- 
dition with the tremendous increases which are now being 
made. We have want and fear today. We shall have want 
and fear “when the present needs of our defense are past.” 

“As for democracy, we know that millions of men and 
women are disfranchised in this country because of their 
race, color, or condition of economic servitude. We know 
that many municipal governments are models of corruption. 
Some state governments are merely the shadows of big-city 
machines. Our national government is a government by 
groups. Almost the last question an American is 
expected to ask about a proposal is whether it is just. ‘The 
question is how much pressure is there behind it or how 
strong are the interests against it. On this basis are settled 
such great issues as monopoly, the organization of agricul- 
ture, the relation of labor and capital, whether bonuses should 
be paid to veterans, and whether a tariff policy based on greed 
should be modified by reciprocal trade agreements. 


pressure 


NEED COMMON PURPOSE 


‘To have a community men must work together. They 
must have common principles and purposes. If some men 
are tearing down a house while others are building it, we 
do not say they are working together. If some men are 
robbing, cheating and oppressing others, we should not say 
they are a community. The aims of a democratic community 
are moral. United by devotion to law, equality, and jus- 
tice, the democratic community works together for the happi- 
ness of all the citizens. I leave to you the decision whether 
we have yet achieved a democratic community in the United 
States. 

In the speech in which Mr. Roosevelt told us, in effect, 
that we are headed for war, he said, “Certainly this is no 
time to stop thinking about the social and economic problems 
which are the root cause of the social revolution which is 
today a supreme factor in the world.” But in the same 
speech he said, “The need of the moment is that our actions 
and our policy should be devoted primarily—almost exclu- 
sively—to meeting this foreign peril. For all our domestic 
problems are now a part of the great emergency.” This 
means—and it is perfectly obvious—that if any social ob- 
jective interferes with the conduct of the war, it will be, it 
must be instantly abandoned. War can mean only the 
loss of “social gains” and the destruction of the livelihood 
of millions in modest circumstances, while pirates and prof- 
iteers, in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts to stop them, emerge 
stronger than ever. 


Mousr SACRIFICE FREEDOM 


The four freedoms must be abandoned if they interfere 
with winning a war. In the ordinary course of war most 
of them do interfere. All of them may. In calmer days, in 
1929, the New York Times said, “War brings many col- 
lateral disasters. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press 
sufter. We think we shall be wiser and cooler the next 
time, if there is one; but we shan’t.” The urge to victory 
annihilates tolerance. In April, 1939, Alfred Duft-Cooper 
said that “hatred of any race was a sign of mental deficiency 
and of lack of a broad conception of the facts of the world.” 
In April, 1940, Mr. Duff-Cooper said that the crimes of 


the German militarists were the crimes of the whole people 
and that this should be kept in mind when the peace treaty 
was written. 

We cannot suppose, because civil liberties were restricted 
in the last war and expanded after it, that we can rely on 
their revival after the next one. We Americans have only 
the faintest glimmering of what war is like. This war, if we 
enter it, will make the last one look like a stroll in the park. 
If we go into this one, we go in against powers dominating 
Europe and most of Asia to aid an ally who, we are told, is 
already in mortal danger. When we remember what a 
short war did to the four freedoms, we must recognize that 
they face extermination in the total war to come. 

We Americans have hardly begun to understand and 
practice the ideals that we are urged to force on others. 
What we have, in this country, is hope. We, and we alone 
have the hope that we actually achieve these ideals. The 
framework of our government was designed to help us 
achieve them. We have a tremendous continent, with vast 
resources, in a relatively impregnable position. We have 
energy, imagination, and brains. We have made some notable 
advances in the long march toward justice, freedom, and 
democracy. 

If we go to war, we cast away our opportunity and cancel 
our gains. For a generation, perhaps for a hundred years, 
we shall not be able to struggle back to where we were. In 
fact, the changes that total war will bring may mean that 
we shall never be able to struggle back. Education will cease. 
Its place will be taken by vocational and military training. 
The effort to establish a democratic community will stop. 
We shall think no more of justice, the moral order, and the 
supremacy of human rights. We shall have hope no longer. 


Poticy OF PEACE 


What, then, should our policy be? Instead of doing every- 
thing we can to get into the war, we should do everything we 
can to stay at peace. Our policy should be peace. Aid to 
Britain, China, and Greece should be extended on the basis 
most likely to keep us at peace, and least likely to involve 
us in war. 

At the same time we should prepare to defend ourselves. 
We should prepare to defend ourselves against military pene- 
tration. We should bend every energy to the construction of 
an adequate navy and air force and the training of an ade- 
quate army. By adequate I mean adequate for defense against 
any power or combination of powers. 

In the meantime, we should begin to make this country 
a refuge for those who will not live without liberty. For 
less than the cost of two battleships we could accommodate 
half a million refugees from totalitarian countries for a year. 
The net cost would not approach the cost of two battleships, 
for these victims, unlike battleships, would contribute to our 
industry and our cultural life, and help us make democracy 
work. 

But most important of all, we should take up with new 
vigor the long struggle for moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
preparedness. If we would change the face of the earth, we 
must first change our own hearts. The principal end that 
we have hitherto set before ourselves is the unlimited ac- 
quisition of material goods. The business of America, said 
Calvin Coolidge, is business. We must now learn that ma- 
terial goods are a means and not an end. We want them to 
sustain life, but they are not the aim of life. The aim of life 
is the fullest development of the highest powers of men. 
This means art, religion, education, moral and intellectual 
growth. These things we have regarded as mere decorations 
or relaxations in the serious business of life, which was mak- 
ing money. The American people, in their own interest, 
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require a moral regeneration. If they are to be missionaries 
to the world, this regeneration must be profound and 
complete. 

A New Morar Orper 


We must try to build a new moral order for America. 
We need moral conviction, intellectual clarity, and moral 
action; moral conviction about the dignity of man, intellec- 
tual clarity about ends and means, moral action to construct 
institutions to bring to pass the ends we have chosen. 

““A new moral order for America means a new conception 
of security. Today we do not permit men to die of starva- 
tion, but neither do we give them an incentive to live. Every 
citizen must have a respected place in the achievement of the 
national purpose. 

A new moral order for America means a new conception 
of sacrifice, sacrifice for the moral purposes of the community. 
In the interest of human dignity we need a rising standard 
of health, character, and intelligence. These positive goals 
demand the devotion and sacrifice of every American. We 
should rebuild one-third of the nation’s homes. We must 
provide adequate medical care in every corner of the land. 
We must develop an education aimed at moral and intellec- 
tual growth instead of at making money. 

A new moral order for America means a new conception 
of mastery. We must learn how to reconcile the machine 
with human dignity. We have allowed it to run wild in 
prosperity and war and to rust idly in periodic collapse. 
We have hitherto avoided the issue by seeking new markets. 
In an unstable world this has meant bigger and bigger col- 
lapses, more and more catastrophic war. In Europe and 
Russia the efforts to master the machine are carried out by 
methods we despise. America can master the machine within 
the framework of a balanced democracy, outdistance the 
totalitarian despotisms, and bring light and hope to the 


world. It is our highest function and greatest opportunity to 
learn to make democracy work. We must bring justice and 
the moral order to life, here and now. 


We Neep Fear Nosopy 


If we have strong defenses and understand and believe in 
what we are defending, we need fear nobody in the world. 
If we do not understand and believe in what we are defend- 
ing, we may still win, but the victory will be as fruitless as 
the last. What did we do with the last one? What shall 
we do with this one? The government of Great Britain has 
repeatedly refused to state its war aims. The President in 
his foreign policy is pledged to back up Great Britain, and 
beyond that, to the pursuit of the unattainable. If we go to 
war, we shall not know what we are fighting for. If we stay 
out of war until we do, we may have the stamina to win 
and the knowledge to use the victory for the welfare of 
mankind. 

The path of war is a false path to freedom. A new 
moral order for America is the true path to freedom. A 
new moral order for America means new strength for Amer- 
ica, and new hope for the moral reconstruction of mankind. 
We are turning aside from the true path to freedom because 
it is easier to blame Hitler for our troubles than to fight for 
democracy at home. As Hitler made the Jews his scape- 
goat, so we are making Hitler ours. But Hitler did not 
spring full-armed from the brow of Satan. He sprang from 
the materialism and paganism of our times. In the long 
run we can beat what Hilter stands for only by beating the 
materialism and paganism that produced him. We must show 
the world a nation clear in purpose, united in action, and 
sacrificial in spirit. The influence of that example upon 
suffering humanity everywhere will be more powerful than 
the combined armies of the Axis. 


The Defense of the Republic 


WE CANNOT FOREVER BE THE DARLING OF THE GODS 


By THOMAS W. LAMONT, Banker 


Delivered at the Luncheon Meeting before the Merchants’ Association of New York 
Hotel Astor—New York, January 28, 1941 


HE Merchants’ Association of New York has for 

almost half a century been an important factor in the 

commercial and industrial life of this city. It has 
been a pioneer in worthy causes without number. Only 
last July you formed under strong leadership your com- 
mittee on national preparedness. So perhaps it is especially 
appropriate that I say something to you today on the sub- 
ject of the defense of the Republic. 

In this country public opinion as to the war has under- 
gone a vast change in the last year. That change has been 
due primarily to the tragic march of events in Europe and 
to the new threat from Japan. It has been immensely 
sharpened by the President’s two appeals of December 29 
and January 6. Those were a rallying cry to America to 
wake up. Now we have before us the Lease-Lend Bill 
to implement full material aid to Britain. Whatever 
amendments may be essential Congress should formulate 
speedily and then pass the bill. In this world crisis it 
would be a misfortune for us to give the appearance of a 
country divided against itself. 

I do not believe we are so divided. All Americans loathe 


war and a vast majority of us hope to avoid it. At the 
same time there is overwhelming sentiment for all mate- 
rial aid to England and her allies. For most people these 
sentiments in no way clash because they realize that the 
one possible way for us to keep out of conflict is to give 
full aid to Britain and so help her win the war. 


Hitter Witt DeEcIpE 


To my mind there is not much use in arguing whether 
this or that step will lead us into war. We Americans 
love peace. But we are not going to keep out of war just 
because we say we are going to keep out. The issue 
rests, not with us, but with Hitler. He makes war when 
he pleases, how he pleases, and against whom he pleases. 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Norway, Denmark, the Low 
Countries, and in truth, England and France—they all 
longed for peace and believed in it, and where are they 
now? The lesser countries overrun, France crushed, and 
England fighting for her life. We cannot know just what 
we shall do, nor what will be done to us. But we must be 
ready for anything—peace, we ardently hope, but also with 
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an impregnable defense against the enemy, if war be made 
upon us. If we are forced into it—which God forbid— 
it will be because free America cannot remain free in a 
world dominated by Germany. 


BusINESS AND APPEASEMENT 


At the outset today let me say I am bothered by some 
of the current talk to the effect that business favors 
“appeasement”. As a business man I believe I represent 
the great consensus of our community when I say: Busi- 
nessmen are dead set against any efforts towards appease- 
ment. Appeasement today: means surrender. Appease- 
ment would mean a prostrate England, a new lease on life 
for Hitler; an America unprepared and threatened with 
war on two oceans; burdened by prodigious armaments, 
our national economy completely regimented. 

Though opposed to “appeasement”, business as always 
fears and detests war. If business is to live it must have 
a reign of law. A world in which engagements are kept, 
promises fulfilled, and pledges redeemed—where plans can 
be made based upon good faith of men and nations. That 
is why we businessmen and bankers are so strongly 
against the dictator policies. We want a free world, free 
enterprise, free speech, free  religion—everything that 
America and England stand for, everything that Hitler is 
fighting against. We can look for no working basis with a 
government whose word is worthless, its promises empty 
air, its pledges broken as soon as made. In such a world 
business and labor together perish. 


THE PropLeM OF Our DEFENSE 


Now what about this matter of our Defense? Our 
effort must be immense and immediate. Production must 
be stepped up on a huge scale. Our contribution will mean 
long hours for everyone, heavier taxes for all who can pay 
them, and sacrifice for all in a thousand ways. Our task 
bristles with problems so complex that many patriotic 
people declare that we shall be unable to solve them unless 
we become combatants; that our people will never be will- 
ing to forgo the luxuries, to accept the sacrifices which 
efficiency requires. I entirely disagree. For us deliber- 
ately to enter the war now is neither necessary nor desir- 
able. Industry knows what war is, and will work better 
without the confusion of a country at war. I see no slack- 
ers in industry. Everybody is eager to render 100 per cent 
service. But certainly our great manufacturers should have 
close and constant contact with the Defense Commission 
in its plans for the production of essentials and on any such 
vital questions as plant expansion. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR 


The same remarks apply to labor. Its constant counsel 
and cooperation are vital. From the acquaintance that I 
have with several of the labor leaders, I shall be surprised 
if they show any lack of broad-minded cooperation. I hope 
and believe they will refuse to remain engrossed in personal 
or organizational rivalries. They are men big enough to look 
far beyond tomorrow’s petty triumphs in labor politics, to 
the lasting welfare of their great constituency. Employees 
and employers—all are patriotic Americans together, all 
alike ready to undertake their share. 


Tue LAG IN PropuctTIon 


As to progress in the defense plan, perhaps we have to 
recognize that democratic governments are never thoroughly 
efficient. We Americans like democratic rule because it 


lacks the ruthless qualities of totalitarian efficiency. It still 
leaves us our intellectual freedom, our right to live our own 
lives. But any serious “lag” in production at this stage may 
be disastrous and even fatal. I have no personal knowledge 
of the facts, but some of those immediately concerned, like 
Mr. Knudsen of the Office of Production Management, have 
declared that in various vital directions plans have been 
slow in development. ‘The President in his January 6th 
message made similar allusion. You and I know that in the 
crisis confronting us today the country is not in a mood to 
brook undue delays. The urgent need is to speed up. Hit- 
ler seems surely preparing to try for a knock-out blow at 
England before we can render her vital aid. 


AN EXAMPLE FROM THE WorLD WAR 


As to the organization for defense, it is clear that the 
Administration’s every move to integrate the personnel for 
production and to give it more authority meets the country’s 
warm approval. Certainly there has never been anything 
but commendation for President Wilson’s action, even though 
belated, in February 1918, in appointing as head of the Coun- 
cil on National Defense Mr. Baruch who took hold with 
such ability and vigor. Let me recall also Britain’s striking 
experience in the World War because in it there may be a 
useful lesson for us. Up to the middle of 1915, production 
of munitions over there was at sixes and sevens. ‘There 
was complete lack of co-ordination. It was a critical junc- 
ture for Britain. At that moment David Lloyd George was 
drafted from Chancellor of the Exchequer to become Minis- 
ter of Munitions. He changed the picture completely over- 
night. Technically he knew nothing about munitions. But 
he had great drive and sound, shrewd common sense. He 
sought the best advice. Then he made prompt decision as 
among the various claims of the army, navy, air, Allies, etc. 
It is not too much to say that it was that new Lloyd George 
set-up that then saved the war. 


Co-oORDINATING AUTHORITY ESSENTIAL 


Certainly any move by the President towards further 
co-ordination will be hailed by the country with great satis- 
faction. And to attain the results in an immense work like 
this, is it not true that a job of super-planning is necessary, 
quite beyond the limits of the tasks already wisely entrusted 
to perhaps the best production specialist in the country, acting 
in harmony with a labor leader of statesmanlike quality? 

This is not merely a matter of priorities. Our own his- 
tory and England’s in the World War show that this emer- 
gency again calls for a civilian co-ordinator, experienced, 
competent, prompt in decision, able in this case to study the 
needs of both Britain and our own country and to determine 
finally what shall be done, able to short-circuit all political 
pleas, and then to demand results from the most available 
sources. Such a co-ordinator, no matter what title he had, 
would be able to survey the entire field and avoid a vast 
amount of confusion and delay. 

The President has called for ships, ships, and more ships. 
That means the construction of new shipyards on a vast 
scale on various seaboards. Naval vessels of all types and 
cargo ships on a great scale are wanted. How can the 
greatest amount of useful tonnage be built in the shortest 
time? Again the idea of a national co-ordinator of ship- 
building, just as I understand we have one in national hous- 
ing, might well commend itself to the powers that be. 


SussTANCE, Not Form, IMPorTANT 


As to the Lease-Lend Bill now before Congress I do not 
regard as of prime importance the form of ,bookkeeping to 
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be adopted, be it lend, lease, or gift, or all three. Nor do 
I share the fear expressed by some that Washington will 
fail to utilize all British resources that can wisely be availed 
of. I am certain this country is against stripping England 
of her liquid assets. You and I know as businessmen that 
the last thing we want to do is to cripple our best friends 
and customers. We all look forward to a post-war world 
in which Great Britain will be our prosperous friend, not 
another depressed area. She must be kept a going concern. 
The only hope of a final, enduring peace is the restoration of 
world prosperity. In that great post-war work of recon- 
struction America—whether we like it or not—may have to 
take the lead. With any realization of her responsibilities 
as a world power, she will want to take the lead. In the 
economics of such a mighty effort America must have a 
partner. Thus Britain’s continued economic stability and 
co-operation are essential to us and to the world. 


SoctALisM Is Nort CoMING 
And now a word about all this talk that Englandfefter 


the war will become completely Socialistic. People were 
saying the same thing in England when I was there in 1917. 
Of course the changes in the social structure following such 
a crisis as England is going through may well be of sub- 
stantial and even sweeping nature. Every day, and in every 
progressive nation, our social values are being altered. But 
the British people have the great knack of keeping abreast 
of the tide. They change the substance here and there but 
not the form. Or again it may be the form but not the 
substance. But always, even after a necessary period of 
strict governmental regulation, the English take back their 
liberties. They always preserve the virtues of private enter- 
prise. 

And in this connection suppose we ask ourselves these 
questions: What are the British people fighting for? What 
is behind the extraordinary heroism that they are showing? 
Why, of course it is the determination to preserve their 
individual liberty that has been the watchword of the nation 
for a thousand years since Runnymede. Can it be anything 
else? Can we for a moment imagine that they mean to gain 
that freedom and then destroy it by clamping down on it a 
rigid state system such as Germany is attempting to force 
upon the world? Their very unity and determination, their 
effective public opinion expressed every day and every hour 
of the day show the British spirit of democracy. 

No, we need have no fear that England will infect us 
with totalitarianism in any form. When British Labor 
leaders take charge and have the responsibility of govern- 
ment they become the most real of the realists. This they 
have already proved. Philip Snowden, that great and trusted 
leader of the Labor Party, was for example the most individ- 
ual and conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer that I 
have known. 


BriTAIn’s War AIMS 


I note that many thoughtful people are demanding that 
Britain immediately set forth her war aims. When some- 
body has you against the wall with a dagger at your throat, 
it is not so easy to be contemplative and philosophic. Your 
first war aim is to beat off your assailant. If and after you 
have overcome him then will come the time for future plans. 
I do not see that we could ask for anything better in general 
terms than what Lord Halifax, Britain’s new Ambassador 
at Washington, said yesterday. Primarily, he said, Britain’s 
peace aim contemplates reconstruction on political, social 
and economic lines, in such a way that there will not be 
another war. That would be the only way back to world 


health. In that work obviously every civilized country must 
take a share. 


Wuo WILL WIN THE War? 


Who is going to win the war? My answer is this: Even 
though Britain is in dire peril, provided we furnish her full 
and speedy aid, she will certainly win. I am impatient with 
all this talk that Britain at best can never defeat Germany. 
I say that Germany can be beaten, she is being beaten, and 
she will be beaten. What has happened to Hitler of late? 
Why has he deserted Italy and left her soldiers fugitive and 
desolate on the thirsty Libyan sands? And harried and 
broken on the highlands of Albania? Why no help to 
Japan pursuing her solitary and inglorious course of non- 
conquest in China? What is Hitler doing with those 20,000 
airplanes that Colonel Lindbergh said Germany could pro- 
duce in 1938? Why should any of us cling to that blind 
worship of German mechanical efficiency and believe it to be 
invincible? Why ignore entirely the weighty economic fac- 
tors? Even more important are the moral and spiritual 
forces that move the universe. Those latter, I tell you, 
have wings of hope and strength and courage that carry them 
far beyond the outermost flight of 10,000 airplanes. 

There are many people in our country today who say they 
are eager for aid to England, but keep repeating that “of 
course she cannot beat Germany.” They are the unconscious 
defeatists. They are, without intent, putting a brake on 
our country’s supreme effort. There is no sound reason for 
their gloom. 


GERMANY’sS FAILURE Up to Now 


For seven years Germany had been preparing for this 
struggle, turning out on a gigantic scale planes, tanks, and 
every conceivable device for war. Yet with thousands of 
planes at her command, Germany has got nowhere in her 
assault against an England that had hardly started to prepare 
until after the tragic fall of France. Plane for plane and man 
for man Britain has shown herself superior. Hitler—like 
Napoleon—may have gazed across at the white cliffs of 
Dover, at that “‘precious stone set in the silver sea’. Yet 
to date for him, it has been thus far and no further. Has 
not that magic wand of his begun to waver and to cease 
weaving spells? 


ENGLAND’s CHANCE FoR VICTORY 


Even so, doubters interrupt to say: “What of it? Even 
suppose England repels Germany. She can never defeat her.” 
That is where they are wrong. Mr. Winston Churchill and 
the British military staffs have the answer. What is it? It 
is this: Once let England, already master of the sea, gain, 
with thousands of American planes, mastery of the air, and 
she will drive Germany from the Channel ports. That will 
be the beginning of the end. With the Channel ports gone, 
the bases of her air and submarine operations, Germany’s 
hold on France vanishes overnight. Then and at that 
moment spring into life all the latent forces of France, that 
country bound to us for generations by such ties of affection, 
and of the Low Countries,—millions of brave, freedom- 
loving men on the Continent who were overwhelmed by sud- 
den disaster and who, seething and unreconciled, have been 
held down with an iron hand. Those are the men whom, 
with our material aid, England will inspire to overturn the 
despots. What they look to us for is to speed into action for 
Britain all the pent-up and willing energies of our people, 
and the immense economic resources of our own country. 
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‘THe Arrer Errects or Victory 

My good friend, Colonel Lindbergh, remarks that neither 
side ought to have victory because of the ensuing devastation 
that would result on the Continent of Europe. Certainly the 
people there face an appalling period in any event. But 
under English victory restoration will, with America’s co- 
operation, come quickly. Under a German victory not only 
will the Continent of Europe remain an area of semi-slavery, 
but the whole world economically will be set back for genera- 
tions. The hand of progress will be stayed, the standard of 
living will drop. And as for America, under a Hitler vic- 
tory, we should find ourselves in the midst of a country-wide 
depression so deep and so prolonged as to make the worst of 
the last ten years here look like a happy and bountiful time. 


Despire BririshH BLUNDERS 


All this that I have been saying about the changes of 
British victory, made possible by means of America’s great 
material help, is wishful thinking, you may say. It is more 
than that. Certainly the foregoing analysis reflects the fixed 
purpose and confident belief of the British people today. And 
I want to have you understand that, although England is 
still in deadly peril, we are not backing up a lost cause, but 
rather an exceedingly competent outfit, now that they have 
once got going. And what a people they are! They have, as 
Hitler admitted, that sublime quality of not knowing when 
they are licked. I can grouse with any one about the faults 
of the British, about the blunders that they have made, hide- 
ous mistakes in statecraft if you please, inexcusable lack of 
preparation for war. But are not we all just alike? Do not 
we wake up just before it is too late? Do not we Americans, 
warm hearted, human beings that we are, ever make mis- 
takes? 

SOME RESPONSIBILITY FOR AMERICA 


Despite the business depression and the hardships of mil- 
lions of our people in the last ten years, we are nonetheless 
still almost untouched by this world cataclysm. In such a 


world as this we cannot forever be the darling of the gods. 
Is it not high time we shoulder our share of the burden of 
defeating the despots who threaten our way of life? Be as 
tough and as self-centered as you like about it, still you come 
to the same end. The salvation of England is for us a matter 
of self-preservation. Where should we be, what would the 
world be like with an England gone? What would America 
face with England dead? Can anything, too, that we may 
be called upon to do compare with the heroic sacrifice that is 
ennobling the common man in the torn and tortured streets 
of London and of those other ancient British cities? And if 
that life-giving power of freedom affects us with anything 
like the courage and confidence that it does the British, we 
shall know that, sustained by our adequate and speedy help, 
a British victory may come sooner than we now even dare 
to hope. 


AMERICA Must GIVE THE ANSWER 


So again—and I cannot say it too often—in all this effort 
for final victory, America, with our economic energies un- 
loosed, with our people awake and eager to help save our 
world, with all our boundless energy and ingenuity given 
free play,—America’s contribution is going to be the final 
answer. To order then these mighty tasks that lie ahead of 
us we must take ourselves in hand as never before. In this 
way, and in this way only shall we, at the end of our toil and 
sacrifice, find America a great fortress of freedom, a great 
leader in her own might and in the strength that she has been 
able to bring to a tottering world. 

I have been a life-long Republican, and in the late cam- 
paign I was strongly against the third term. But the cam- 
paign is over. We are in the midst of a world crisis. As a 
nation we cannot and must not be divided. I am doing 
everything in my power to help the present Administration, 
and I will continue to do so. And so again, I urge national 
unity in support of the President and of the plans for material 
aid to England and for our defense. And in all that effort 
I urge an awakened and watchful public opinion that will 
not tolerate confusion, delay, or politics. 


The Doctrine of Fear 


NOBODY GAVE US OUR LIBERTY 


By PHILIP M. LAFOLLETTE, former Governor of Wisconsin 
Delivered over a nation-wide hookup of the National Broadcasting Company, January 6, 1941 


EVEN years ago tonight I was in London. In the 

lofty, ornate room just off the Horse Guards Parade 

—the same room from which Sir Edward Grey looked 
out that August evening in 1914 to watch “the lights go 
out all over the world!—in that same room I listened to 
one of the finest minds of Europe. He predicted with terri- 
fying accuracy all that has since come to pass. Largely 
through his insight, when I arrived in Germany two weeks 
later, | was on the watch for coming revolution. 

I was there when it came. I saw hundreds of fine people 
wringing their hands and wailing with anguish because they 
had done nothing to prevent it. I saw people everywhere— 
people just like you and me—shuddering under the first im- 
pact of the Hitler lash. I walked through blood-smeared 
streets to hear the last Chancellor of the German Republic 
explain what had produced this devastating upheaval, and 
to warn even then, of the dangers to Britain, France, and 
ourselves across the Atlantic. 


There, in the Nazi-dirtied streets of Berlin, I formed a 
deep resolve that, however small my contribution might be, 
I would give all I had to help keep brutalitarianism out of 
the United States and the Western Hemisphere. When I 
returned to the United States in the Spring of 1933, I 
offered my judgment that the same hour of danger would 
come when Hitler protected his rear by allying with Russia, 
and with that protection, move against Western Europe. 

I recall this not to convince you of my prophetic powers 
—for, after all, my judgment was based on what I had been 
told—but merely to remind you that as long ago as 1933 
there were warnings of dire things to come—warnings 
which the ruling class of both Britain and France chose to 
ignore. 

Out of that turbulant Germany that I saw in 1933 has 
come a new kind of human strength—distorted and evil— 
but tremendously effective strength, as we have seen in the 
last year. We may hate it and curse it and spit on it but we 
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can’t talk it away. And the thing we have to remember 
most of all is that we can’t lick it in the easy, inexpensive 
way. We can’t buy our freedom with somebody else’s blood. 
We can’t hire Hessians to fight and die for us. The free- 
dom of every inch of America was decided not by battles 
in Europe, but by the courageous pioneering of men and 
women who left Europe because they wanted no more of 
the endless bloodshed and interminable wars of the old 
world. 

Seventy-five years ago Abraham Lincoln pointed out that 
unless freedom survived in the United States “government 
of the people, by the people and for the people” would perish 
from this earth. But freedom did not perish in America. 
It lived and flowered across three thousand miles of earth, 
because the people of America, and nobody else, willed it so. 

And there we come to the great tragedy of the war party 
in America today. The war party, those who see our real 
defense against aggression in the Royal Air Force, the Brit- 
ish Army, and the British Navy, have no faith in America. 
They whimper constantly that Hitler and his slave-ridden, 
hungry population can lick us whenever they get around to 
it—that America cannot stand on her own feet—that we 
must hide in the shadow of the “sun that never sets on the 
British Empire.” If that be the future of America—if for- 
ever and a day we must thumb a ride on the British fleet— 
then it isn’t the kind of America that men and women will 
give up their lives to defend. 

I should like to speak a word to our President. What a 
grand job you did for us in 1933 in banishing that “fear 
of fear.” We had gone through that last World War—that 
“war to end war’—and wound up with a depression which 
—shook this nation to its very foundation. And then you did 
something for us. It was no single law—no combination of 
laws that lifted us out of the depths. It was your sublime 
faith in America, in the capacity of the American people to 
work and sweat their way out of depression, that won you 
the everlasting gratitude of the plain people of this country. 

But now, after eight years in office, you no longer talk of 
banishing the “fear of fear.” “Today, Mr. President, you 
did something no other President has ever done. You 
preached the doctrine of fear. Sentence after sentence, you 
battered at America’s faith in herself. You told us that this 
great nation which won and kept her freedom by herself— 
that this nation is huddled behind the battered British fleet 
—that our fate is being decided in Europe. More, you told 
us eighty million Germans—because you certainly aren’t 
afraid of Mussolini—that these eighty million people are 
going to conquer and hold in subjection the four hundred 
millions of Europe—then conquer Africa—dominate Asia— 
then cross thousands of miles of ocean and take on 140 
million Americans—15 million Canadians—not to men- 
tion the millions to the south of us. 

Do you of the War Party mean that our free American 
farmers—the best in the world—can’t do a better job than 
Hitler’s enslaved peasants in Europe? Do you mean that 
American workers in factories and offices—the most skilled 
in the world can’t outdo the whip-lashed workers of the 
dictators? Do you mean that American businessmen—the 
most ingenious and adventurous anywhere in the world— 
can’t compete with the bureaucracy-police-ridden manufac- 
turers of totalitarianism? Do you mean that the youth of 
America, given a stake in the nation which proves it has 
a place for them, aren’t as good as the goose-stepping youth 
of the dictators? Do you mean we have grown so weak and 
flabby that we must prop up and be propped up by the Brit- 
ish Empire? 

Is this what you of the War Party mean when you try 
to frighten us into a war four thousand miles away? Have 
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you no faith in America—in our capacity to deal boldly and 
intelligently, with our good neighbors to the South, to the 
end that we may force a common defense for the safe-guard- 
ing of our mutual interests and the preservation of freedom 
here in the West? 

I have nothing but admiration for the superb courage the 
British display as they pay this awful price for the blunders, 
stupidity, and the selfishness of their ruling class. Let us 
not make the same fatal mistake—the mistake of expecting 
other nations to fight our battles and protect our freedom. 
Nobody gave us our liberty. We fought and won it. Nobody 
guarded it for us this century and a half—we did it our- 
selves. Nobody is going to protect it for us in the years 
ahead. There will be a free America only so long as we, 
and we alone, have the stuff it takes to keep us free. 

Mark this, if we go to war to save democracy in Europe, 
we shall wind up by losing democracy at home. Worse than 
financial bankruptcy, worse even than the loss of life, is the 
fact that such a war would be followed by the worst era 
of demogogues the world has known. Every scoundrel, sow- 
ing the seeds of racial, religious and class hatred, would find 
a thousand-fold increase, in the fields he can till, if we make 
hatred respectable, by joining in war. 

The other day, when this session of Congress convened, 
the Speaker of the House, magnanimously observed that the 
aisle which traditionally divides Republicans and Democrats, 
meant no division for the 77th Congress of the United 
States. Instead, he indicated this new session of the Con- 
gress was to mark a unity of feeling between the two old 
parties, ostensibly because a national emergency demands 
it. And today I thought I caught almost a note of elation 
in the President’s message over the fact that the American 
people had had no chance to voice their convictions on this 
vital issue in the last election. Yes, perhaps the old party 
division is gone or going. Perhaps that aisle +» longer di- 
vides Republicans and Democrats. But today that aisle 
ought to divide those who are weak and those who are strong, 
and those who believe in America and those who believe in 
hiding behind the British Empire. 

The day is coming, and faster than most of us suppose, 
when we shall have to stop sticking pins on the map of 
Europe, and buckle down to the problems at home here in 
America and the Western Hemisphere. If we accept the 
counsel of defeat and despair of the War Party, then there 
is no real defending of America. Such a course is only a 
pathetic hitch-hiking on a British man-o’war. 

That isn’t the American way. That wasn’t the Roosevelt 
way in 1933. 

Every American who feels deeply the need for action— 
every American who feels that, above all else, this last great 
citadel of democracy must not be involved in other people’s 
wars, should enroll today in the crusade to keep America 
out of war. 

Write, better still, wire the America First Committee 
right now—yes, right now—offering your help in this fight 
for peace and freedom. Send a wire to the America First 
Committee, Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Illinois. If 
you can’t wire, write anyway. 

And remember that no man of good will denies that it 
is good sense and real humanity to lend your hose to a 
neighbor when his house is burning. But remember, too, that 
no man of good sense would burn his own house to the 
ground because his neighbor’s fire might spread to his house. 

Americans: Don’t follow these preachers of fear and 
doubt, who would take you down the disastrous road of 
France and Britain—Lift up your eyes—see America—as 
she can be—as she is—not the arsenal of a dying Europe, but 
the arsenal of a living fighting, free America. 
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We Are Not Prepared for War 


OUR DANGERS ARE HERE AT HOME 


By COL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
Before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, February 6, 1941 


N the hope that it will save time and add to clarity, I 
have attempted to outline briefly my reasons for opposi- 
tion to this bill. In general, I have two. I oppose it, 

first, because I believe it is a step away from the system of 
government in which most of us in this country believe. Sec- 
ondly, I oppose it because I think it represents a policy which 
will weaken rather than strengthen our nation. 

The first point is simply my opinion as an American citizen. 
The second is closely connected with the development of 
aviation as a factor in modern warfare. It is this second 
point, if you will permit me, that I would like to discuss. 

I shall have to speak with the utmost frankness in order 
to make my position clear. If my discussion seems materialis- 
tic, it is because war is materialistic, and must be met, at 
least for the moment, with material measures. No one de- 
plores this fact more than I. Possibly if our outlook had 
been more spiritual during the years of peace, it would not 
have to be so material today. 

And here I would like to say that I have never taken 
the stand that it makes no difference to us who wins this war 
in Europe. It does make a difference to us, a great differ- 
ence. But I do not believe that it is either possible or de- 
sirable for us in America to control the outcome of Euro- 
pean wars. 

When I am asked which side I would like to have win, it 
would be very easy for me to say “the English.” But, 
gentlemen, an English victory, if it were possible at all, 
would necessitate years of war and an invasion of the Con- 
tinent of Europe. I believe this would create prostration, 
famine and disease in Europe—and probably in America— 
such as the whole world has never experienced before. This 
is why I say that I prefer a negotiated peace to a complete 
victory by either side. 

This bill is obviously the most recent step in a policy which 
attempts to obtain security for America by controlling internal 
conditions in Europe. The policy of depleting our own forces 
to aid England is based upon the assumption that England 
will win this war. Personally, I do not believe that England 
is in a position to win the war. If she does not win, or un- 
less our aid is used in negotiating a better peace than could 
otherwise be obtained, we will be responsible for futilely 
prolonging the war and adding to the bloodshed and devasta- 
tion in Europe, particularly among the democracies. 

In that case, the only advantage we can gain by our action 
lies in whatever additional time we obtain to prepare our- 
selves for defense. But instead of consolidating our own 
defensive position in America, we are sending a large portion 
of our armament production abroad. In the case of aviation, 
for instance, we have sent most of it, yet our own air forces 
are in deplorable condition for lack of modern equipment. 
The majority of the planes we now have are obsolescent on 
the standards of modern warfare. 

This bill even authorizes the transfer of the equipment 
that our air forces now possess. From the standpoint of avia- 
tion, at least, I believe this policy weakens our security in 
America. 


Evurope’s AVIATION PosITION 


In order to make this point clear, I would like to touch 
briefly upon the aviation situation in Europe. 

During the study I made of European aviation in 1936, 
1937 and 1938, I was forced to the conclusion that Germany 
was the natural air power of Europe, just as England is the 
natural sea power. I based this conclusion upon a combina- 
tion of factors including geographical and meteorological 
conditions; national psychology; ability in the design, manu- 
facture, and operation of aircraft; and upon a comparison 
of existing European air forces and manufacturing facilities. 

I concluded that the United States was the only nation 
in the world capable of equaling or excelling Germany in 
aviation. But since we in America had specialized in com- 
mercial aviation, and neglected military aviation, it was ob- 
vious to me that Germany had a lead in military aviation 
which could not be overcome in less than several years. I 
believe that the campaigns and developments of the war have 
borne out these conclusions. 

At the present moment Germany controls air bases on the 
Continent of Europe which extend almost in a semicircle 
around the British Isles. From these bases she can converge 
upon the relatively centralized industry and aviation estab- 
lishments of England. This fact alone gives the German 
Air Force great advantage. Even if the British and German 
air forces were equal in strength, Germany would have the 
advantage geographically. 

Her air bases are now much closer to the English objec- 
tives than the English air bases are to the German objectives. 
The German bomber can carry extra bombs, while the 
English bomber must carry extra fuel. And the Germans 
have longer warning of an attack than the English have be- 
cause of the greater distances that must be flown over the 
Continent before important objectives can be reached. 

In support of these facts, I cite the ease with which London 
can be bombed, in comparison to the difficulty involved in 
bombing Berlin. And in addition to Germany’s advantage 
geographically, she has the additional asset of a much stronger 
air force and far greater aircraft manufacturing facilities 
than exist in England. 


SEES OBSTACLES TO AID 


In view of these factors alone, I believe it is obvious that 
England cannot obtain an air strength equal to Germany’s 
without great assistance from the United States; and my per- 
sonal opinion is that, regardless of how much assistance we 
send, it will not be possible for American and British avia- 
tion, concentrated in the small area of the British Isles, to 
equal the strength of German aviation, with unlimited bases 
throughout the Continent of Europe. We would have a dis- 
advantageous geographical position from which to fight, and 
an ocean to cross with aircraft, men, fuel and supplies, while 
our ships would be constantly subjected to the bombs and 
torpedoes of our enemy. 

With this picture of Europe in mind, I now return to my 
statement that, from the standpoint of aviation, the attempt 
to gain supremacy of the air in Europe weakens our security 
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in America. If we follow the policy represented by this bill, 
we will find ourselves with England as a bridgehead in 
Europe ; and, one might say, with the American neck stretched 
clear across the Atlantic Ocean. If we establish such a bridge- 
head we must make every effort to maintain it. In that, as 
I say, I do not see how we can be successful. 

If England is able to hold out for several years, and if we 
devote our maximum wartime effort to the production of 
aircraft, we can almost certainly equal or exceed the air 
strength of Germany. But then we would be confronted 
with the problem of transporting that air strength to the 
British Isles. 

In doing this, we would have to rely largely on surface 
ships. We might be able to fly many of our aircraft to Eng- 
land, but the fuel and supplies to maintain them would have 
to go by sea. Thus we would place ourselves in the position 
of having our aviation in England dependent upon sea lanes 
within easy bombing range of our enemy’s aircraft. 

It is also essential to take into consideration the fact that 
we have another island bridgehead in the Philippines; so 
that if we follow out the policy represented by this bill, we 
will have to maintain and protect supply lines which stretch 
two-thirds of the way around the earth, and which end in 
positions exposed to attack by the most powerful nations of 
both Europe and Asia. 

This would be an audacious undertaking even if our na- 
tion were fully prepared for war. But we are not prepared 
for war, and the attempt to hold control of island positions 
off the coasts of Europe and Asia, at the same time, would 


necessitate depleting even the small defense forces that we 
now have, as the terms of this bill clearly show. 

What we are doing in following our present policy is giving 
up an ideal defense position in America for a very precarious 
offensive position in Europe. I would be opposed to our 
entering the internal wars of Europe under any circum- 
stances. But it is an established fact today, that our Army 
and our Air Force are but poorly equipped on modern stand- 
ards, and even our Navy is in urgent need of new equipment. 

If we deplete our forces still further, as this bill indicates 
we may, and if England should lose this war, then, gentle- 
men, I think we may be in danger of invasion, although I 
do not believe we are today. If we ever are invaded in Amer- 
ica, the responsibility will lie upon those who send our arms 
abroad. 

I advocate building strength in America because I believe 
we can be successful in this hemisphere. I oppose placing 
our security in an English victory because I believe that such 
a victory is extremely doubtful. 

I am opposed to this bill because I believe it endorses a 
policy that will lead to failure in war and to conditions in 
our own country as bad or worse than those we now desire 
to overthrow in Nazi Germany. 

I do not. believe that the danger to America lies in an 
invasion from abroad. I believe it lies here at home in our 
own midst, and that it is exemplified by the terms of this 
bill—the placing of our security in the success of foreign 
armies and the removal of power from the representatives 
of the people in our own land. 


By Aiding Britain, We Aid Ourselves 


OUR OWN DEMOCRACY IS THREATENED 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Senator from South Carolina 
Over the Columbia Broadcasting System on January 17, 1941 


the United States to aid those nations now defending 
themselves against the forces of aggression. 

We are moved by reasons more impelling. We know that 
our own Democracy is menaced by the forces that now seek 
to destroy those Democracies across the Atlantic. One con- 
quest only whets the dictators’ desire for more power. If 
Great Britain falls, the United States will stand practically 
alone on the brink of the precipice. 

Because of the threat against the security of this nation and 
hemisphere, a Bill providing aid for Great Britain, drafted 
not in the White House, but in the Congress, has been intro- 
duced. It is apparent that it will meet the opposition of many 
of those persons and groups who opposed lifting the embargo 
in 1939, and opposed drafting an Army in 1940. 

They argue that the Bill gives to the President too much 
power. If speed were not essential, we might proceed dif- 
ferently. We might have Congress pass separately upon each 
step in the granting of aid. But there are four hundred and 
thirty-five members of the House and ninety-six members of 
the Senate. From our experience, we know that what is 
called legitimate debate would cause Congress to consume 
from thirty to forty-five days in passing each Bill. These 
delays would be beneficial to Hitler. They might be dis- 
astrous to us. 

If power must be lodged with some person, certainly those 
of us who believe in Democracy can agree that it should be 


“Tact: is nothing altruistic about the determination of 


entrusted to the person recently selected by a majority of the 
voters of this country to be President and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Over the radio and from platforms, it is argued that it is 
none of our business whether Britain stands or falls. If this 
be true, then it was inexcusable for the Congress to draft men 
for the Army in time of peace, and unanimously to appro- 
priate millions of dollars for equipment and for a two-ocean 
Navy. 

Let us face the facts. The reason we are feverishly work- 
ing to provide an Army and Navy is to defend ourselves 
against the Axis powers. If we could be certain that Britain 
would defeat Hitler we could and would stop appropriating 
money for military purposes. But we cannot be certain of it. 
We are certain only that each day Britain holds Hitler we 
are better able to defend America. If Britain can hold Hitler 
for a year, we can hold him forever. Self preservation, there- 
fore, demands that we now give Britain aid instead of 
sympathy. 

Well meaning people believe that by wishing war away, 
they can keep war away. Not one of the nations whose people 
today lie crushed beneath the German war machine wanted 
war. In the Fall of 1937, I was in Germany. I saw more 
men in uniform than I had seen since 1918. In many cities 
I saw marching troops, generally singing, “Germany Over 
All.” In Berlin I witnessed the first blackout rehearsal 
against air raids. On the streets of London three days later 
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I saw a peace parade. Instead of guns the marchers carried 
banners, with such inscriptions as “We did not raise our boys 
for cannon fodder’, “Beware of warmongers”, “Peace on 
Earth.” ‘They were carried by sincere peace-loving people. 
But while the British prayed for peace, Hitler prepared for 
war. As a result, today the women of Britain lift their eyes 
to the skies in fear as well as prayer, and instead of casualties 
among soldiers, we read of the slaughter of women and 
children, 

‘There is another group of people who believe that we can 
rely upon the statement of Hitler that he has no dreams of 
world conquest. But we cannot forget a long and gory list 
of broken pledges. 

On September 26, 1938, Hitler, speaking of Poland, said: 
“We are all determined and also convinced that our agree- 
ment will bring about lasting and continuous pacification. 
We are two peoples. They shall live.” 

Less than one year after he made that statement, Hitler 
ordered his war machine to crush Poland. 

On the same day that he discussed Germany’s relations 
with Poland, Hitler said: “We have guaranteed to all con- 
tiguous neighbors the inviolability of their territory so far as 
Germany is concerned. This is not a phrase—that is our 
sacred will. ... We want nothing of France, absolutely 
nothing.” 

Less than two years later, France lay prostrate beneath 
Hitler’s merciless heel. 

On two different occasions Hitler reassured uneasy neigh- 
bors with these words: “The new Reich has endeavored to 
continue the traditional friendship with Holland. ... We 
have given guarantees for the states in the West.” 

On the morning of May 10, 1940, Hitler’s legions invaded 
Belgium and The Netherlands. 

On October 6, 1939, Hitler issued a message designed to 
reassure other neighbors of Germany. He said: “Germany 
has, concluded non-aggression pacts with the Baltic States. 
Her interests there are exclusively of an economic character.” 

Every Baltic State that has not yet been invaded today 
fears invasion. 

In the face of such evidence what nation could be so gul- 
lible as to believe in the sincerity of the totalitarian leader- 
ship? Helpless nations lie along the trail of Hitler’s broken 
promises and violated pledges. 

Great Britain is sorely pressed. But Great Britain fights 
on, and who can say that the gallant spirit of that democracy 
has not been lifted glorious heights by the realization that 
other democracies eventually would realize the true signifi- 
cance of the struggle and would come to Britain’s assistance 
with ships, with planes, with tanks and other material ? 

Those who oppose this Bill offer one argument that is 
designed to strike fear into the hearts of American fathers 
and mothers. ‘They contend that it will cause us to send 
American youth to fight in Europe. The President and the 
Congress of the United States have no intention of sending 
an American expeditionary force to Europe. Even if we 
were willing to send men, the Military leaders of Britain 
say they do not want them. 

Another argument is that we should not extend aid to 
Great Britain because that country has owed us large sums 
of money since the first World War. Greed is an attribute 
of the dictators, not a part of the creed of democracies. As- 
suredly Great Britain is in debt to us—but events are proving 
that we, too, are indebted to Great Britain for having held 
at bay the madmen who seek, not only wealth, but the power 
to dominate the World. Free men do not stamp the dollar 
mark upon their liberty. 

Admittedly there is danger in any course we pursue. But 


if we aid Britain, and the theater of war remains in Europe, 
our own cities will stand intact, stalwart witnesses to the 
progress recorded by our way of life. Our citizens will sleep 
amid the serenity that comes from the realization that no 
bombs will crash through the roof. Our industrial workers 
will not find it necessary to abandon their machines and take 
refuge in bomb-proof shelters. Our children will not crouch 
in terror while hostile airmen hurl death-dealing explosives 
at their hiding-places. So long as Great Britain is able to 
hold Hitler at bay, America can arm and contribute its share 
to the all-important task of holding him, without suffering 
any of the ravages of modern war. 

On the other hand, if we fail to aid Britain and next Sum- 
mer the British should succumb to Hitler’s assaults, and the 
British fleet fall into the hands of Hitler, all this will be 
changed. With the German fleet in the Atlantic and the 
Japanese fleet in the Pacific every individual, every institution 
in this hemisphere, will be in peril. We would stand alone, 
friendless, in a world ruled by madmen. If that day should 
come and Hitler’s armies invade Canada, there would be 
among us those who would argue that it was none of our 
business, and we should not by opposition endanger American 
lives. If Hitler should invade Mexico they would argue that 
it was not our war, and that some years ago the Mexican 
Government was unfriendly to us, just as they today argue 
that a century and a quarter ago we were at war with 
Britain. We can credit them with good intentions, but to 
please them, we cannot sacrifice the lives and the liberties of 
the American people. 

Democracy was born because men wearied of tyranny. 
Liberty was won because men were willing to offer their lives 
on freedom’s altar. We have built on this continent a demo- 
cratic citadel, wherein free men may dwell. This citadel was 
conceived by men who loved freedom, who consecrated their 
lives to its achievement, and it has been handed down to men 
who cherish their heritage. 

Democracies have demonstrated over and over again that 
they can live and let live. They cherish and foster the spirit 
of neighborliness. ‘They are committed to the theory that a 
small, God-fearing democracy has as much right to exist un- 
molested as has its larger neighbor. Might does not mean 
right in the democratic code of ethics. Democracies cannot 
be motivated by greed and remain democracies. 

Dictators are innately selfish. Greed is their motivating 
force. Hitler has declared they cannot ever reconcile them- 
selves with nations of different conceptions of Government. 
Dictators cannot live at peace with each other. It is merely 
a sinister coincidence that the countries now united in aggres- 
sion against the democracies are fighting side by side. Under 
other conditions they might be at each other’s throats. Two 
tyrannical hearts cannot beat as one when interests are at 
variance. Nor can they live together amicably when spoils 
are to be divided. Should the democracies fall, the dictators 
will fight among themselves to determine who shall reign 
supreme. The death of democracy will in reality mean the 
birth of chaos. 

The blood of heroic Americans need not be shed. Hum- 
ming machines in American factories can and will enable 
Britain to hold the enemy and give us time to arm. This is 
a cause in which capital and labor can unite whole-heartedly. 
This is a cause which can be won if America does its duty. 

All democracies made the same error while this storm was 
gathering. All of us delayed too long in perfecting our 
defenses. Many nations are paying in bondage for this error. 
Great Britain was unprepared, but the sheer heroism of its 
people has stood off Hitler’s armies for long months. We 
cannot let Great Britain down. If we do—Hitler may 
never let us up. 
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The United States and the World Crisis 


THEIR VICTORY IS OUR SECURITY 
By SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary of State 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Alumni Association of the New York University School of Law, at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York City, January 30, 1941 


OU have asked me to speak to this great annual 

gathering of the New York University Alumni Asso- 

ciation on some of the basic issues with which the 
people of the United States today are confronted in the 
determination of this nation’s foreign policy. I have wel- 
comed your invitation because of my abiding conviction that 
so long as the American people have available the true facts 
concerning the main factors involved in the shaping of their 
nation’s foreign policy, they will accurately appraise the 
fundamental issues involved. In other words, I believe that 
the United States has proved, and will continue to prove, 
that democracy works in the realm of foreign policy as well 
as in the realm of domestic policy. 

However much I, as an individual, may dissent from the 
point of view which has recently been publicly expressed by 
many Americans with regard to the course which our foreign 
policy should take, as an American citizen I give thanks that 
they are guaranteed the right to speak their opinions freely. 
That freedom has proved to be one of the cornerstones of our 
system of government. 

It is apparent to all of us here tonight that the nation is 
confronting what is probably the most critical moment it has 
had had to face during the days of its independent life. All 
thinking men and women throughout the United States today 
are searching their minds and hearts in the effort to reach a 
conclusion as to what is best for the United States. 

I am going tonight, in an effort to clarify some of these 
issues with which we are all grappling, to remind you of 
certain of the developments of the past few years and the way 
in which these recent developments have culminated in the 
crisis of the present. 

At this moment of apprehension and disquiet, I am glad 
that I can commence this brief discussion with a reference 
to one aspect of our foreign relations which should be a 
matter of profound satisfaction to every American citizen. 
I refer, of course, to the relations which exist between the 
United States and the other twenty republics of our hemis- 
phere, and to the existence between the peoples of the New 
World of a solidarity, and of an identity of interests which 
a scant eight years ago would have seemed incredible. 

The existence of this real and practical Pan Americanism 
is not the result of chance, and it is by no means a mere 
by-product of the events which have taken place in other 
parts of the world. It is the result of constructive statesman- 
ship on the part of every one of the twenty-one American 
Governments. We have all of us made our contribution to 
its existence. But there is no greater danger to its continu- 
ance than that any one of us should take it as a matter of 
course. Its continued vitality depends upon the constant 
willingness on the part of every one of the twenty-one 
sovereign republics of the New World to continue to make 
such contributions, moral and material, as are required to 
insure the joint security and welfare of all. 

Some of us may remember that as far back as February 
1936 the President of the United States, because of the 
mounting dangers which he saw so clearly already looming 
on the world horizon, took the initiative in suggesting to the 
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Governments of the other American Republics that a con- 
ference be held between them while the world was still at 
peace, so that they might determine the steps which they 
might best take to s:feguard the peace and the security of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

That conference of Buenos Aires was held more than four 
years ago, and it is because of the agreements there reached, 
later enhanced and strengthened at the Conference of Lima 
in 1938, that when the conflagration broke out, the Ameri- 
can Republics were soldily united and prepared to deal with 
emergencies as they arose. 

And it was under the agreements there adopted that the 
Foreign Ministers of the American nations met at Panama 
within three weeks after the outbreak of war. At Panama 
by unanimous accord permanent committees were constituted, 
one to sit at Washington and one at Rio de Janeiro. ‘The 
former, which has remained in continuous session, has been 
dealing with all of the economic and financial problems with 
which the American Republics have been beset since the out- 
break of the war, and has already been enabled greatly to 
relieve the economic strain which in many instances would 
have been calamitous save for the practical solutions which 
this committee has been enabled to devise. The second com- 
mittee was charged with the study and the recommendation 
of solutions for all of the problems which have arisen which 
affected the neutrality of the Americas. 

A second meeting of the American Foreign Ministers, 
held at Habana last July, was again productive of great 
practical benefits to all of our countries, and through the 
measures there adopted safeguards were established which 
would function in the event that the repercussions of the 
war raging beyond the Atlantic threaten the security of 
the New World. 

In the present emergency, when so many of our neighbors 
find themselves with their normal export markets either com- 
pletely cut off or seriously curtailed, this Government is 
prepared to render all practicable economic cooperation. 
Furthermore, so far as our own national requirements and 
the policies which we are pursuing make it possible, we are 
preparing to render them likewise all possible material 
assistance, so that they may prepare for their own self de- 
fense and, more than that—in full accord with the spirit of 
our traditional policy, and with the great principles unani- 
mously agreed upon at Buenos Aires, that any threat to the 
peace of any American Republic will be regarde4 as a threat 
to the peace of all of them—the United States will join in 
the defense of the independence and integrity of any one of 
its American neighbors against any aggression from abroad. 

We stand today a united continent, united not for agres- 
sion but for social betterment and self-defense, united in the 
determination to uphold those great freedoms which the New 
World cherishes, and united as sovereign and independent 
equals in a great enterprise of safeguarding civilization. 

During these same years we have seen three nations, two 
in Europe and one in Asia, undertake to arrogate to them- 
selves the creation of a new world order in which they would 
be the overlords. 
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None of us here tonight, I am sure, would for a moment 
deny that the world order which has prevailed since 1914 
was an order which left much to be desired, but I am equally 
sure that we would likewise agree that the kind of new 
world order envisaged in every official declaration uttered 
by the spokesmen for the partners in the Tripartite Pact 
—a world order characterized by the denial to the individual 
of the rights of freedom to worship, freedom to speak, and 
freedom to think; carried out by fraud and by deceit; and 
founded upon brutal conquest—is not a new order but the 
oldest which the world has known. It is the world chaos of 
the Stone Age, and if such an order is imposed upon the 
world not only will our modern civilization vanish, but 
mankind will revert to barbarism. 

Throughout these past years your Government has, time 
and again, made every effort within its power and within 
its traditional policies to bring its influence to bear so that 
the tragic calamity from which men today are suffering might 
be averted. When the history of these years can be written 
the people of the United States will give full recognition 
to the efforts which the President has made to preserve world 
peace. 

Tonight I want to remind you of one of these efforts. You 
will remember that on April 14, 1939 the President, con- 
scious, as he said, of the fact that millions of human beings 
were in constant fear of a new war, addressed a message to 
the Chancellor of the German Reich. He offered to the 
nations of the world the full cooperation and participation 
of this Government in negotiations for bringing about an 
international agreement upon the limitation and reduction 
of armaments, and for reaching agreements through which 
every nation of the world might be enabled to buy and sell 
on equal terms in the world market, as well as to possess 
the assurance of obtaining the materials and products of a 
peaceful economic life. In order that these negotiations 


‘might be promptly undertaken and humanity thereby be 


relieved of the increasing fear with which it was beset, the 
President asked the German Government to give assurance 
that its armed forces would not attack or invade the in- 
dependent nations of Europe and of the Near East. 

As you all know, to that message the German Chancellor 
made no direct reply; but in a public address which he made 
two weeks later Hitler stated that “Mr. Roosevelt believes 
that the tide of events is once more bringing the threat of 
arms and that if this threat of arms continues a large part 
of the world is condemned to a common ruin. As far as 
Germany is concerned I know nothing of this kind of threat 
to other nations ...” And he continued by saying, “All 
states bordering on Germany have received much more 
binding assurances, and above all suggestions, than Mr. 
Roosevelt has asked from me in his curious telegram.” Four 
months later, as the result, as we now know, of plans decided 
upon long before, Poland was invaded: and subsequently 
Norway and Denmark, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and 
Belgium—to all of which countries the German Government 
had given the “binding assurances” to which Hitler had 
referred. 

That, it would seem, is the basic issue which is raised 
when a few well-intentioned persons in this country and in 
others urge that the influence of this Government again be 
exercised in behalf of a negotiated peace. Under conditions 
in Europe today could American public opinion conceivably 
favor a negotiation for peace which would sanction the con- 
tinued enslavement of the nations now occupied by German 
military forces? But more than than, the negotiation of any 
lasting peace must be predicated upon the sincere desire of 
all the parties to such a settlement to abide by the agree- 


ments reached and to carry out the pledges which they make. 
From the record of the German Government of the past 
eight years and in the light of the citation which I have 
read to you, is it possible to imagine that any peace arrived 
at under present conditions would be worth the paper on 
which it was written? 

A cynical and flagrant disregard for the sanctity of the 
pledged word has become one of the most tragic symptoms 
of the impairment of our modern civilization. 

There also are some who seem to feel that no matter what 
the outcome of the present war may be, the United States 
would nevertheless remain immune from attack, secure in 
its geographical isolation, and be able to continue, at least 
after a period of relatively brief world readjustment, its 
normal mode of life. 

It is essential for us at this time to think that assertion 
out—and to think it out clearly and dispassionately. 

If the Axis powers succeed in imposing their rule in 
Europe and in Africa and in the Far East, the control of 
the Atlantic Ocean will pass immediately from the hands of 
powers which have been traditionally friendly to the United 
States, and whose control of the seas has in no way jeopard- 
ized American security, to the hands of powers which have 
proclaimed their intention of dominating the world. 

It has been asserted that if an invading force has so far 
been unable successfully to traverse the twenty miles across 
the English Channel, it would be absurd to suppose that 
the three thousand miles of the Atlantic Ocean would not 
constitute a complete safeguard for the United States. In 
my judgment, those who make this assertion overlook certain 
primary facts. 

The reason why the twenty miles of the English Channel 
have not been successfully crossed is because the British Navy 
controls the approaches to the British Isles and, together 
with the Royal Air Force, has thereby been enabled to pre- 
vent any successful attempt of invasion of England. If that 
force were dissipated, the Atlantic Ocean would not longer 
remain under the control of a power whose control of it 
offers no threat to us. And more than that, the United States 
does not as yet possess two fleets. So long as there is no 
satisfactory guarantee of stability of peace in the Pacific and 
the United States Navy remains based in the Pacific, control 
of the Atlantic by a sea power friendly to the United States 
is an essential part of our own national security. 

We are all of us fully familiar with the arguments that 
no successful crossing of the Atlantic by a hostile air power 
or a hostile invading force could be undertaken so long as 
we are properly prepared to defend ourselves. Those who 
take this point of view seem to envision ultimate danger 
to the United States in the event of a victory by the Axis 
powers solely in the nature of an immediate attack directed 
against continental United States. They overlook, I believe, 
a more probable and a more logical sequence of events. 

The other American Republics depend to the extent of 
one-half of their total exports upon the European market. 
Some of the greatest of the South American nations depend 
almost entirely upon Europe for their export trade. Be- 
cause of the fact that these other American nations produce 
the same commodities as we ourselves produce, there is 
clearly no opportunity for the United States, in the event 
of a German domination of Europe, to take more than a 
relatively small percentage of such exports in addition to 
those which they now consume. And yet the very lives of 
some of our neighbors depend upon the continuation of their 
export trade. Under the German barter system, with all of 
its complicated and attendant political manipulation, the 
Axis powers would inevitably attempt to impose a commer- 
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cial and financial strangle hold upon these neighbors of ours, 
and would at the same time commence immediately to under- 
take that same policy of political infiltration as a result of 
commercial concessions which has been carried out in so 
many instances in their dealings with the smaller nations 
of Europe. 

If, as a result of this combination of pressure and pene- 
tration, the successful conquerors of other continents were 
enabled to find receptive elements in the populations of some 
of the South American nations, it would not be long before 
subversive movements on a large scale would be undertaken. 
Should these prove successful, physical invasion would soon 
follow. 

Were this moment to arrive, we would, of course, under- 
take to join our neighbors in the defense of the Americas, 
and yet until and unless our own sea power had reached the 
full total now planned or under construction, and were 
thus prepared to guard two oceans, the menace to our 
security through the passage of the control of the high seas 
to unfriendly hands is to my mind overwhelmingly apparent. 

What we have sought to do throughout these years is to 
uphold in every practicable way those principles of inter- 
national law and order upon which alone we have believed 
a peaceful and a healthy world system could be based. In 
our relations with the nations of the Far East we have asked 
for nothing more than respect for universally applicable 
principles and for those international engagements into which 
the powers of the Far East had freely entered; and we 
have announced our willingness at any time, in accordance 
with the terms of the engagements to which we were parties, 
to negotiate by pacific methods modifications thereof. We 
have insisted as well upon respect for the rights of the 
United States, and of American citizens, arising from treaties 
- recognized and generally accepted tenets of international 
aw. 

It is grimly humorous to learn that the Government of the 
United States is accused by official spokesmen for the 
Japanese Government of pursuing an aggressive policy in 
the Far East, and to hear that one of the reasons for this 
alleged agression on our part is the further allegation that 
we have placed our line of defense in the Western Pacific. 
We are also informed by some of these gentlemen, that since 
the United States upholds the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine and its application to the Western Hemisphere 
there can be no legitimate objection on the part of the 
American people because the Empire of Japan desires to 
establish its own brand of new order in the Far East. 

As I have already stated, the United States has made every 
endeavor to promote friendship with all other powers, pro- 
vided their policies made such friendship possible. The 
United States has never attempted nor has it intended to 
extend its hegemony or jurisdiction in the Pacific area during 
these recent years. Its lines of defense are determined solely 
by the acts and by the policies of other nations. Those lines 
of defense are fixed solely by what we estimate is required, 
in the light of such policies and acts by others, to ensure the 
inviolability and the safety of our territory. 

The Monroe Doctrine is and always has been a policy 
of self-defense, and not a policy of agression. It provides 
merely that the United States will not permit the further 
acquisition of territory within the Western Hemisphere by 


non-American powers, or the imposition of the political 
systems of non-American nations upon the nations of the 
New World. It has never questioned the title to, or control, 
by non-American powers, of those possessions in the New 
World which they held at the time when the Doctrine was 
proclaimed. And furthermore the United States has at no 
time maintained that the Monroe Doctrine vests in the 
United States either political hegemony within the Western 
Hemisphere, or the right to exclusive or preferential eco- 
nomic or commercial advantages. All nations have always 
enjoyed within the Western Hemisphere the same rights to 
trade on equal terms as those enjoyed by the twenty-one in- 
dependent American Republics. 

It is well, I think, to emphasize the distinction between 
the Monroe Doctrine, whose principles are now embodied 
in the multilateral agreements of the American republics, 
and the kind of political, commercial, and economic hegemony 
proclaimed as the basis of the new order which some Japanese 
desire to establish in the Far East. 

In the ever-widening vortex in which so many of the 
nations of the world are plunged, the immediate question 
which confronts every American citizen is what is the 
wisest and safest policy for their Government to pursue. 

I believe today that the people of this country are almost 
unanimous in supporting as the essential basis of their foreign 
policy a national rearmament, in such measure as to insure 
at the first possible moment the security of the New World. 

As the President and Secretary Hull have frankly stated 
to the American people, every course which the United 
States may today pursue is necessarily fraught with danger. 

But, in my judgment, the course which is least fraught 
with danger, and which is most likely to make it possible 
for the American people to stay out of war, is for this 
country to increase its production of armaments to such an 
extent as to make it possible for us to make available to 
Great Britain on an ever-increasing scale the armaments 
which she requires in order successfully to continue her 
war of self-defense. 

The help which we have already rendered Great Britain 
through making it possible for her to purchase munitions 
in the United States has been of great assistance to her 
in the waging of a brilliant and successful battle against her 
opponents. 

If we desire to insure that the control of the Atlantic 
Ocean shall not pass to unfriendly hands, and that other 
friendly nations like China and Greece can continue success- 
fully to withstand the forces of world enslavement, the 
American people must be prepared in their own self-defense, 
to render all necessary assistance which America can produce. 

The provisions of the legislation now pending in the 
Congress, if enacted into law, would greatly facilitate that 
task. I believe that the time has come when, in the manner 
proposed, every branch of the Government, and every 
element in our population, must cooperate so that these 
essential objectives may speedily and efficiently be attained. 

The hope for the salvation of modern civilization, and 
for the preservation of those cherished institutions upon 
which the structure of our own national life rests, lies in 
the triumph of free men and free women. Their victory is 
our security. The decisions which we here make during 
these present weeks will in great degree determine the final 
outcome. 
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The Tide is Turning 


GIVE US THE TOOLS AND WE WILL FINISH THE JOB 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered over the radio from London, England, February 9, 1941 


IVE months have passed since I spoke to the British 

nation and Empire on the broadcast. In wartime there 

is a lot to be said for the motto “Deeds, not Words.” 
All the same, it is a good thing to look around from time to 
time and take stock. And certainly our affairs have prospered 
in several directions during these last four or five months far 
better than most of us would have ventured to hope. 

We stood our ground and faced the two dictators in the 
hour of what seemed their overwhelming triumph and we 
have shown ourselves capable, so far, of standing up against 
them alone. 

After the heavy defeat of the German Air Force by our 
fighters in August and September Herr Hitler did not dare 
attempt the invasion of this island, although he had every 
need to do so and although he had made vast preparations. 

Safed in this grandiose project, he sought to break the spirit 
of the British nation by the bombing, first of London and 
afterward of our great cities. 

It has now been proved to the admiration of the world and 
of our friends in the United States that this form of black- 
mail and murder and terrorism, so far from weakening the 
spirit of the British nation, has only roused it to a more 
intense and universal flame than was ever seen before in any 
modern community. 

Hints oF A TuRNING TIDE 

The whole British Empire has been proud of the mother 
country and they long to be with us over here in even larger 
numbers. We have been deeply conscious of the love for us 
which has flowed from the Dominions of the Crown across 
the broad ocean spaces. There is the first of our war aims— 
to be worthy of that love and to preserve it. 

All through these dark Winter months the enemy have 
had the power to drop three or four tons of bombs upon us 
for every ton we could send to Germany in return. We are 
arranging so that presently this will be rather the other way 
around, but meanwhile London and our big cities have had 
to stand their pounding. 

They remind me of the British squares at Waterloo. They 
are not squares of soldiers, they do not wear scarlet coats; 
they are just ordinary English, Scottish and Welsh folk, men, 
women and children, standing steadfastly together. But their 
spirit is the same, their glory is the same and, in the end, their 
victory will be greater than far-famed Waterloo. 

All honor to the civil defense services of all kinds, emer- 
gency and regular, volunteer and professional, who have helped 
our people through this formidable ordeal, the like of which 
no civilized community has ever been called upon to undergo. 
If I mention only one of these services tonight, namely the 
police, it is because many tributes have been paid already to 
the others. But the police have been in it everywhere, all the 
time, and, as a working woman wrote to me in a letter, what 
gentlemen they are! 

More than two-thirds of the Winter has now gone and 
so far we have had no serious epidemic. Indeed, there is no 
increase of illness in spite of the improvised condition of the 
shelters. That is both creditable to our local medical and 
sanitary authorities, to our devoted nursing staffs and to the 


Ministry of Health, whose head, as you have seen, Mr. Mal- 
colm MacDonald, is now going to Canada in the important 
office of High Commissioner. 

There is another thing which surprised me when I asked 
about it. In spite of all these new wartime offenses and 
prosecutions of all kinds, in spite of all the opportunities for 
looting and disorder, there has been less crime this Winter 
and there are now fewer prisoners in our jails than in the 
years of peace. 

Master oF DayLiGHT AIR 


We have broken the back of the Winter. The daylight 
grows. The Royal Air Force grows and is already certainly 
master of the daylight air. The attacks may be sharper, 
but they will be shorter. There will be more oppor- 
tunities for work and service of all kinds, more opportunities 
for life. 

So, if our first victory was the repulse of the invader, our 
second was the frustration of these acts of terror and of 
torture against our people at home. 

Meanwhile, abroad in October a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. One of the two dictators, the crafty, cold-blooded, 
black-hearted Italian who had thought to gain an empire on 
the cheap by stabbing fallen France in the back—he got 
into trouble. 

Without the slightest provocation, stirred on by lust of 
power and brutish greed, Mussolini attacked and invaded 
Greece only to be hurled black ignominiously by the heroic 
Greek Army, who I will say, with your assent, have revived 
before our eyes the glories which from the Classic Age gild 
their native land. 

While Signor Mussolini was writhing and smarting under 
the Greek lash in Albania, Generals Wavell and Wilson, 
who were charged with the defense of Egypt and of the 
Suez Canal in accordance with our treaty obligations, whose 
task seemed at one time so difficult they had received very 
powerful reinforcements, reinforcements of men, cannon, equip- 
ment and, above all, tanks, which we had sent from our 
island in spite of the invasion threat, and large numbers 
of troops from India, Australiz and New Zealand had also 
reached them. 

Forthwith began that series of victories in Libya which 
have broken irretrievably the Italian military power on the 
African Continent. We have all been entertained, and I trust 
edified, by the exposure and humiliation of another of what 
Byron called “those pagod things of saber-sway with fronts 
of brass and feet of clay.” 

Here, then, in Libya is the third considerable event upon 
which we may dwell with some satisfaction. It is just 
exactly two months ago to a day that I was waiting anx- 
iously, but oh so eagerly, for the news of the great counter- 
stroke which had been planned against the Italian invaders 
of Egypt. 

The secret had been well kept. The preparations had been 
well made, but to leap across those seventy miles of desert 
and attack an army of ten or eleven divisions, equipped 
with all the appliances of modern war, and who had been 
fortifying themselves for three months: that was a most 
hazardous adventure. 
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When the brilliant, decisive victory at Sidi Barrani, with 
its tens of thousands of prisoners, proved that we had 
quality, manoeuvring power and weapons superior to the 
enemy, who had boasted so much of his virility and his 
military virtue, it was evident that all the other Italian 
forces in Eastern Libya were in great danger. 

They could not easily beat a retreat along the coastal road 
without running the risk of being caught in the open by 
our armored divisions and brigades ranging far out into the 
desert in tremendous swoops and scoops. They had to 
expose themselves to being attacked piecemeal. 

General Wavell—nay, all our leaders and all their live, 
active, ardent men, British, Australian, Indian, in the Im- 
perial Army—saw their opportunity. At that time I ventured 
to draw General Wavell’s attention to the seventh chapter 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, at the seventh verse, where, 
as you all know or ought to know, it is written: 


Ask and it shall be given; seek and ye shall find ; knock 


and it shall be opened unto you. 


The Army of the Nile has asked and it was given; they 
sought and they have found; they knocked and it has been 
opened unto them. 

In barely eight weeks, by a campaign which will long be 
studied as a model of the military art, an advance of over 
400 miles has been made; the whole Italian Army in the 
east of Libya, which was reputed to exceed 150,000 men, 
has been captured or destroyed; the entire province of 
Cyrenaica, nearly as big as England and Wales, has been 
conquered; the unhappy Arab tribes who have for thirty 
years suffered from the cruelty of Italian rule, carried in 
some cases to the point of methodical extermination, these 
Bedouin survivors have at last seen their oppressors in dis- 
orderly flight or led off in endless droves as prisoners of 
war. 

Egypt and the Suez Canal are safe. And the port, the 
base and the air fields of Bengazi constitute a strategic point 
of high consequence to the whole of the war in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


APPLAUSE FOR COMMANDERS 


This is the time, I think, to speak of the leaders who, at 
the head of their brave troops, have rendered this distin- 
guished service to the King. The first and foremost—General 
Wavell, Commander-in-Chief of all the armies of the Middle 
East—has proved himself a master of war, sage, painstaking, 
daring and tireless. But General Wavell has repeatedly 
asked that others should share his fame. 

General Wilson, who actually commands the Army of the 
Nile, was reputed to be one of our finest tacticians, and few 
will now deny that quality. General O’Connor, command- 
ing the Thirteenth Corps, with General Mackay, command- 
ing the splendid Australians, and General Creagh, who 
trained and commanded the various armored divisions which 
were employed—these three men executed the complicated 
and astounding erratic movements which were made and 
fought the actions which occurred. 

I have just seen a telegram from General Wavell. He 
wishes to add that the success at Bengazi was due to the out- 
standing leadership and resolution of O’Connor and Creagh, 
ably backed by Wilson. 

I must not forget here to point out the amazing mechanical 
feats of the British tanks, whose design and workmanship 
have beaten all records and stood up to all trials and shown 
us how closely and directly the work in the factories at home 
is linked with the victories abroad. Of course, none of our 
plans would have succeeded had not our pilots, under Air 
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Chief Marshal Longmore, wrested the control of the air 
from a far more numerous enemy. 

Nor would the campaign itself have been possible if the 
British Mediterranean Fleet, under Admiral Cunningham, 
had not chased the Italian Navy into its harbors and sustained 
every forward surge of the army with all the flexible resources 
of sea power. 

How far-reaching these resources are we can see from 
what happened at dawn this morning when our Western 
Mediterranean Fleet, under Admiral Somerville, entered 
the Gulf of Genoa and bombarded in a shattering manner 
the naval base from which perhaps a Nazi German expedi- 
tion might soon have sailed to attack General Weygand in 
Algeria or Tunis. 

It is right that the Italian people should be made to feel 
the sorry plight into which they have been dragged by Dicta- 
tor Mussolini, and if the cannonade of Genoa, rolling along 
the coast, reverberating in the mountains has reached the ears 
of our French comrades in their grief and misery, it may 
cheer them with the feeling that friends, active friends, are 
near and that Britannia rules the waves. 

The events in Libya are only part of the story. They are 
only a part of the story of the decline and fall of the Italian 
Empire. That will not take a future Gibbon so long to 
write as the original work. 

Fifteen hundred miles away to the southward, a strong 
British and Indian army, having driven the invaders out of 
the Sudan, is marching steadily forward through the Italian 
colony of Eritrea, thus seeking to complete the isolation of 
all the Italian troops in Abyssinia. 

Other British forces are entering Abyssinia from the west, 
while the army gathered in Kenya, in the van of which we 
may discern the powerful forces of the Union of South 
Africa organized by General Smuts, are striking northward 
along the whole enormous front. Lastly, the Ethiopian patri- 
ots whose independence was stolen five years ago have risen 
in arms and their Emperor, so recently an exile in England, 
is in their midst to fight for their freedom and his throne. 


Ar From America HAILED 


Here, then, we see the beginnings of a process of repara- 
tion and of the chastisement of wrongdoing which reminds 
us that though the mills of the gods grind slowly they grind 
exceedingly small. 

While these auspicious events have been carrying us stride 
by stride from what many people thought a forlorn position 
and once certainly a very grave position, in May and June, 
to one which permits us to speak with sober confidence of 
our power to discharge our duty, heavy though it be, in 
the future—while this has been happening a mighty tide of 
sympathy, of good-will and of effective aid has begun to 
flow across the Atlantic in support of the world cause which 
is at stake. 

Distinguished Americans have come over to see things 
here at the front and to find out how the United States 
can help us best and soonest. In Mr. Hopkins, who has 
been my frequent companion during the last three weeks, 
we have the envoy of the President, who has been newly 
re-elected to his august office. 

In Mr. Wendell Willkie we have welcomed the champion 
of the great Republican party. We may be sure that they 
will both tell the truth about what they have seen over 
here, and more than that we do not ask. The rest we leave 
with good confidence to the judgment of the President, the 
Congress and the people of the United States. 

I have been so very careful since I have been Prime 
Minister not to encourage false hopes or prophesy smooth 
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and easy things, and yet the tale that I had to tell today is 
one which must justly and rightly give us cause for deep 
thankfulness and also, I think, for sound comfort and even 
rejoicing. 

But now I must dwell upon the more serious, darker and 
more dangerous aspects of the vast scene of the war. We 
must all of us have been asking ourselves what is that wicked 
man, whose crime-stained regime and system are at bay 
and in the toils, what has he been preparing during these 
Winter months? What new deviltry is he planning? What 
new small country will he overrun or strike down? What 
fresh form of assault will he make upon our island homes 
and fortress? Which, let there be no mistake about it, is 
ali that stands between him and the domination of the 
world. 

We may be sure that the war is soon going to enter upon a 
phase of greater violence. Hitler’s confederate, Mussolini, 
has reeled back in Albania. But the Nazis, having ab- 
sorbed Hungary and driven Rumania into a frightful in- 
ternal convulsion, are now already upon the Black Sea. 

A considerable German army and air force is being built 
up in Rumania and its forward tentacles have already pene- 
trated Bulgaria with, we must suppose, the acquiescence 
of the Bulgarian Government. Airfields are being occupied 
by German ground personnel numbering thousands, so as 
to enable the German air force to come into action from 
Bulgaria. 

Many preparations have been made for the movement of 
German troops into or through Bulgaria. And perhaps this 
southward movement has already begun. We saw what 
happened last May in the Low Countries—how they hoped 
for the best, how they clung to their neutrality, how aw- 
fully they were deceived, overwhelmed, plundered, enslaved 
and, since, starved. 

We know how we and the French suffered when at the 
last moment, at the urgent, belated appeal of the King of 
the Belgians, we went to his aid. Of course, if all the Bal- 
kan people stood together and acted together, aided by 
Britain and by Turkey, it would be many months before 
a German army and air force of sufficient strength to over- 
come them could be assembled in the Southeast of Europe. 
And in those months much might happen. 


A WarNING TO BALKANS 


Much will certainly happen as American aid becomes 
effective, as our air power grows, as we become a well- 
armed nation, and as our armies in the East increase in 
strength. But nothing is more certain than that, if the 
countries of Southeastern Evrope allow themselves to be 
pulled to pieces one by one, they will share the fate of 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium, and none can tell how 
long it will be before the hour of their deliverance strikes. 

One of our difficulties is to convince some of these neutral 
countries in Europe that we are going to win. We think 
it is astonishing that they should be so dense as not to see 
it as clearly as we do ourselves. 

I remember in the last war, in July, 1915, we began to 
think that Bulgaria was going wrong, so Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Sir F. E. Smith and I asked the Bulgarian 
Minister to dinner to explain to him what a fool King 
Ferdinand would make of himself if he were to go in on 
the losing side. It was no use. The poor man simply could 
not believe it, or couldn’t make his government believe it. 

So Bulgaria, against the wishes of her peasant population, 
against all her interests, fell in at the Kaiser’s tail and got 
sadly carved up and punished when the victory was won. 

I trust that Bulgaria is not going to make the same mis- 


take again. If they do the Bulgarian peasantry and people, 
for whom there has been much regard both in Great Britain 
and the United States, will for the third time in thirty 
years have been made to embark upon a needless and disas- 
trous war. 

In the Central Mediterranean, the Italian Quisling, who 
is called Mussolini, and the French Quisling, commonly 
called Laval, are both in their different ways trying to make 
their countries into doormats for Hitler and his new order, 
in the hope of being able to keep or get the Nazi Gestapo 
and Prussian bayonets to enforce their rule upon their fellow 
countrymen. I cannot tell how the matter will go, but at 
any rate we shall do our best to fight for the Central 
Mediterranean. 

I dare say you will have noticed a very significant air ac- 
tion which was fought over Malta a fortnight ago. The 
Germans sent an entire Geschwader [squadron] of dive- 
bombers to Sicily. They seriously injured our new air- 
craft carrier Illustrious, and then, as this wounded ship was 
sheltered in Malta harbor, they concentrated upon her all 
their force so as to beat her to pieces. 

But they were met by the batteries of Malta, which is one 
of the strongest defended fortresses in the world against air 
attack. They were met by the Fleet Air Arm and by the 
Royal Air Force and in two or three days they had lost, 
out of 150 dive-bombers, upward of ninety—fifty of which 
were destroyed in the air and forty on the ground... 

Although the Illustrious in her damaged condition was 
one of the great prizes of the air and naval war, the German 
Geschwader accepted the defeat. They would not come any 
more. 

All the necessary repairs were made to the Illustrious in 
Malta harbor, and she steamed safely off to Alexandria 
under her own power at twenty-three knots. I dwell upon 
this incident not at all because I think it disposes of the 
danger in the Central Mediterranean but in order to show 
you that there, as elsewhere, we intend to give a good ac- 
count of ourselves. 

But, after all, the fate of this war is going to be settled 
by what happens on the oceans, in the air and, above all, in 
this island. 

It seems now to be certain that the government and people 
of the United States intend to supply us with all that is 
necessary for victory. In the last war the United States 
sent two million men across the Atlantic, but this is not a 
war of vast armies, hurling immense masses of shells at one 
another. We do not need the gallant armies which are 
forming throughout the American Union. We do not need 
them this year, nor the next year, nor any year that I can 
foresee. 

But we do need most urgently an immense and continuous 
supply of war materials, and technical apparatus of all kinds. 
We need them here and we need to bring them here. We 
shall need a great mass of shipping in 1942, far more than 
we can build ourselves if we are to maintain and augment 
our war effort in the West and in the East. 

These facts are, of course, all well known to the enemy, 
and we must therefore expect that Herr Hitler will do his 
utmost to prey upon our shipping and reduce the volume 
of American supplies entering these islands. Having con- 
quered France and Norway, his clutching fingers reach out 
on both sides of us into the ocean. I have never underrated 
this danger and you know I have never concealed it from you. 

Therefore, I hdépe you will believe me when I say that I 
have complete confidence in the Royal Navy, aided by the 
air force of the Coastal Command, and that, in one way or 
another, I am sure they will be able to meet every changing 
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phase of this truly mortal struggle, and that,. sustained by the 
courage of our merchant seamen and of the dockers and 
workmen of all our ports, we shall outwit, outmanoeuvre, 
outfight and outlast the worst that the enemy’s malice and 
ingenuity can contrive. 


INVASION THREAT STUDIED 


I left the greatest issue to the end. You will have seen 
that Sir John Dill, our principal military adviser, the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, has warned us all yesterday 
that Hitler may be forced by the strategic economic and polit- 
ical stresses in Europe to try to invade these islands in the 
near future. 

That is a warning which no one should disregard. Natur- 
ally, we are working night and day to have everything ready. 
Of course, we are far stronger than we ever were before— 
incomparably stronger than we were in July, August and 
September. 

Our Navy is more powerful, our flotillas are more numer- 
ous. We are far stronger, actually and relatively, in the air 
above these islands than we were when our Fighter Com- 
mand beat off and beat down the Nazi attack last Autumn. 
Our Army is more numerous, more mobile and far better 
equipped and trained than in September, and still more than 
in July. 

And I have the greatest confidence in our Commander in 
Chief, General Brooke, and in the generals of proved ability 
who under him guard the different quarters of our land. 
But most of all I have put my faith in the simple, unaffected 
resolve to conquer or die which will animate and inspire 
nearly four million Britons with serviceable weapons in their 
hands. 

It is not an easy military operation to invade an island like 
Great Britain without the command of the sea and without 
the command of the air, and then to face what will be wait- 
ing for the invader here. 

But I must drop one word of caution, for next to cowardice 
and to treachery, overconfidence leading to neglect or sloth- 
fulness is the worst of martial crimes. Therefore, I drop one 
word of caution: A Nazi invasion of Great Britain last Au- 
tumn would have been a more or less improvised affair. Hit- 
ler took it for granted that when France gave in we should 
give in. But we did not give in. And he had to think again. 


An invasion now will be supported by a much more care- 
fully prepared tackle and equipment of landing craft and 
other apparatus, all of which will have been planned and 
manufactured during the Winter months. We must all be 
prepared to meet gas attacks, parachute attacks and glider 
attacks, with constancy, forethought and practiced skill. 


Hiter’s Doom ProMISsED 


I must again emphasize what General Dill has said and 
what I pointed out myself last year: In order to win the 
war, Hitler must destroy Great Britain. He may carry 
havoc into the Balkan States; he may tear great provinces 
out of Russia; he may march to the Caspian; he may march 
to the gates of India. All this will avail him nothing. He 
may spread his curse more widely throughout Europe and 
Asia, but it will not avert his doom. 

With every month that passes the many proud and once 
happy countries he is now holding down by brute force and 
vile intrigue are learning to hate the Prussian yoke and the 
Nazi name, as nothing has ever been hated so fiercely and 
so widely among men before. And all the time, masters of 
the sea and air, the British Empire—nay, in a certain sense, 
the whole English-speaking world—will be on his track 
bearing with them the swords of justice. 

The other day President Roosevelt gave his opponent in 
the late Presidential election a letter of introduction to me, 
and in it he wrote out a verse in his own handwriting from 
Longfellow, which, he said, “applies to you people as it does 
to us.” Here is the verse: 

Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


What is the answer that I shall give in your name to this 
great man, the thrice-chosen head of a nation of 130,000,000? 
Here is the answer which I will give to President Roosevelt. 

Put your confidence in us. Give us your faith and your 
blessing, and under Providence all will be well. We shall 
not fail or falter; we shall not weaken or tire. Neither the 
sudden shock of battle nor the long-drawn trials of vigilance 


and exertion will wear us down. Give us the tools and we 
will finish the job. 


Efficient Democracy 


WE MUST ADMIT THAT WE ARE INCOMPETENT IN SOME THINGS 


By W. J. CAMERON, of the Ford Motor Company 
A Series broadcast over the Nation-Wide Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit, January 26, 1941 


OST of us probably have discovered that we in- 
M stinctively dislike the word “defeatism.” We dis- 
like the appearance, the sound and the spirit of it. 
All of which should be sufficient evidence that it is not our 
word. And indeed, it is not our word. The nation that coined 
this word succumbed to it last June. But the spirit the word 
represents is by no means a stranger to us—it pops up every 
little while in the most unexpected places. 

We had a bad attack of economic defeatism several years 
ago, when it was the fashion to say that economically we 
were finished and done. The defeatists diagnosed ours as “a 
dying economy.” Well, that had a long and rather fashionable 
run, until common sense protested that our economy was not 


dying. And so the diagnosis, “our dying economy,” was 
dying economy.” Well, that had a long and rather fashionable 
streamlined overnight into “our mature economy” which 
meant precisely the same thing, namely, that our American 
economy had passed its prime and now declined toward old 
age and death. But in good time all that defeatist phraseology 
passed away and now is rarely heard. 

Those were the days when to many of a certain type 
among us, almost anything in the world looked better than 
things American. We were regaled with choruses of admira- 
tion for every new political or social experiment east of the 
English Channel. But when the highly lauded alien systems 
began to divulge their real nature, their American admirers 
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came straggling home to Uncle Sam—things American were 


not so contemptible after all. 
Thus, as you will observe, “defeatism” with us usually 
takes the form of admiring the alien thing and depreciating 


the American. That tendency is not altogether abated. Its 


latest phase was the disparaging comparison of the democ- 
racies with the dictatorships on the score of efficiency. It 
was grudgingly agreed that democracies may be civilized 
but they are not efficient; if you want to get things done, we 


were told, you must throw the democratic method over- 


board. We heard that or read that and then repeated that 
without analyzing it, thereby becoming phrasemongers, and 
mongers of foolish phrases at that. 

Now, it is not true that compared with totalitarian sys- 
tems, democracy has proved itself delinquent or slow or in- 
efficient, and it is a very simple matter to produce facts 
to support that statement. The comparison, of course, is not 
made on the high ground of human freedom, or efficient eco- 
nomic supply, or general progress toward general happiness, 
for in these high matters everyone admits that the democ- 
racies lead; the comparison is made on the lower level of 
military enterprise. We are asked to behold and be astounded 
by the dictators’ efficiency in the production and use of mili- 
tary equipment, and we are asked to believe that in this field 
the democracies are helpless children. 

Well, if you take time to look and to think you will find 
that everything attributed to totalitarian efficiency was ac- 
tually created by democracy. Air force? That is an invention 
of democracy; the man who gave the world the airplane is 
living tonight in Dayton, Ohio. The tank? The tank is an 
invention of democracy; a “secret weapon” in the last war; 
called a ‘“‘tank” because people were innocently led to sup- 


pose that its purpose was to carry water to the troops in the 
field. Parachute troops? In the year 1784, a man of the 
American democracy—Benjamin Franklin by name—wrote 
down the whole rationale of parachute troops. You may find 
it all in his published letters. And Mass Production by which 
the militarists got these things in such large quantities, is 
the gift of the American democracy to the whole world. In 
view of these facts, and they are only a few out of many, 
where would you say the credit for efficiency rests? The 
dictators borrowed from us all we had, except our decent 
regard for human rights. 

We shall have to admit that we are incompetent in some 
things. We could no more train ourselves to utilize a time of 
peace and the instruments of peace to prepare war for our 
neighbors than we could persecute human beings because of 
race or religion—if doing that is what you call efficiency. 
We shall have to admit that others can descend to the abyss 
of violence with much greater facility and with much less 
reason than we, because we are so constituted that we must 
take our principles along with us—if that’s inferiority and 
inefficiency, then we are inferior and inefficient. And we 
certainly must confess that in the matter of surreptitious 
boring into the vitals of our neighbor nations to demoralize 
them, we should probably be the most inefficient people in all 
the world. But we have observed that efficiency in these 
black arts has brought to the people who are most expert 
in them nothing but privation, collapse, and world isolation. 

There is an efficiency so-called that is the essence of blun- 
dering, and there is that the thoughtless call inefficiency that 
is the height of skill and power. This latter, which thus far 
is the type of efficiency toward which our people lean, always 
has had the last word. 


Government Relations to Business 


UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES HAVE BEEN CAST ASIDE 


By E. G. NOURSE, Director, Institute of Economics, The Brookings Institution 
Delivered at the Institute of the American Council of Public Relations, January 20-24, 1941 


Il. THe Souw Basis oF Laissez FAIRE 


OST businessmen, as lay economists, pin their 

faith to Adam Smith, generally regarded as father 

of the modern science of economics—if it is a 
science. The doctrines which he developed and which they 
accept and promulgate can be briefly summarized under two 
heads. (1) As to government, let its activities in the field 
of business be limited to the very minimum necessary for 
the maintenance of property rights and peaceful life. (2) 
As to business, let the system of private capitalism grow 
naturally under free enterprise, and the law of supply and 
demand will operate naturally to establish the right prices. 
Such prices will direct economic activity into the most pro- 
ductive channels and thus promote to the fullest possible 
extent the national prosperity. These principles he con- 
ceived as embodying universal truth capable of achieving 
“the wealth of nations.” 

Adam Smith’s conclusions still commend themselves to us 
as based on hard-headed observation and precise and pene- 
trating reasoning from the processes of business as he 
observed them. The modern businessman is fully justified 
in making these principles foundation stones in his general 
scheme of economic thinking. But if truths are stated in 

‘universal or highly generalized terms, we have to look at 


them very sharply to make sure as to the characteristics of 
the situations to which they apply and of the adaptations 
of or additions to the basic principle which are needed when 
we come to deal with other situations which depart more or 
less from the broad fundamental pattern. Sir Isaac Newton’s 
law of gravity was stated in terms of solid bodies falling free 
in a vacuum. It applies still to a tri-motored, air-sealed, 
stratosphere airliner. But the law in its simple categorical 
form cannot be held to explain how a body weighing more 
than a transcontinental locomotive rises from the earth to a 
desired height, follows a designated course, and comes down 
gently to a landing that would hardly crack an eggshell. 

If we are going to get real guidance from what our fathers 
learned about the successful conduct of business affairs, we 
cannot simply go on reciting the law of supply and demand, 
free enterprise, “capital, the creator,” “preserve the profit 
motive,” and “the American way” like parrots without real 
understanding of the meaning of these great principles and 
how they can be applied with scientific understanding and 
engineering skill to practical problems by which we are 
surrounded. To understand the solid basis on which Smith’s 
doctrine of laissez faire rested and—properly interpreted— 
still rests, we need to consider the precise character of the 
situation out of which he derived it. 
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This raises first the question what kind of government 
activity in business it was that he was trying to lessen or 
eliminate. The answer is that it was the restrictive, aristo- 
cratic, exploitative efforts of governments whose programs of 
action were characteristically based on court intrigue, per- 
sonal favoritism, and the enrichment of favored individuals 
or classes. To clear away this under brush of monopolized 
opportunity and exploitation of both workers and consumers 
was absolutely imperative if exploration and settlement of 
the new lands and discovery and development in the new 
realms of scientific technique were to march forward. It is 
equally true today that we must not permit government to 
pass laws or follow administrative procedures which make 
economic activity a matter of special privilege rather than 
universal opportunity in which the best man can win. 

In the second place, with the government stopped from 
building fences across the field of economic opportunity or 
herding men about in it, Smith’s system demanded that each 
individual should be free to hold and direct his own property 
as well as his own labor to whatever line of endeavor seemed 
to him most promising. His basic principle was that every 
man is the best judge of his own economic advantage. If he 
is left free to follow that advantage as he sees it, he will be 
guided to the place of greatest productiveness. If a better 
opportunity appears, he is free to shift his labor and his 
capital to that point. Hence the nation’s life is constantly 
self-adjusting in the light of the most intimate knowledge 
of millions of individuals guided by self-interest and free to 
follow that interest wherever opportunity leads. Their in- 
dividual efficiencies add up to the highest attainable efficiency 
of the nation. 

Note please that this is a logical picture of a system based 
on pure individualism, complete mobility, and something 
approaching perfect knowledge. These were conditions that 
came to their closest approximation in Smith’s time and that 
of other early classic writers. Hence his doctrine of laissez 
faire rested on a solid practical basis. 


II. INFORMATION AND RESPONSIBILITY VS. CRITICISM AND 
IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Turning from Adam Smith, who launched the school of 
laissez faire in 1776 and John Stuart Mill who put the 
cap-stone on the structure nearly 100 years ago, we face the 
current question: How are the basic truths formulated by 
the expounders of private capitalism, free enterprise, and 
governmental non-interference to be applied today so that 
we may be guided by the best thought of the past and yet 
not allow an inadequate form of statement to blind us to 
the needs of a nation which has come through another 
century of economic evolution? Has government changed 
from the days of royal corruption and aristocratic favor to 
one of democratic concern for, and specialized ability to 
serve, the whole public interest? Is this change such that 
the frontier of government participation, though still con- 
forming to the general rule “as little as is needed for safety 
and order” must now be drawn at a somewhat different line 
than in Adam Smith’s day? Even by Mill’s time the advent 
of political liberalism had begun to change the picture. 

Second we must ask ourselves how the structure of private 
capitalism and the gospel of free enterprise can utilize the 
profit motive to maximize national well-being in an age when 
the individualism of capital ownership and of mental and 
physical effort characteristic of the end of the 18th century 
and early 19th has given way to the techniques of mass 
production which characterize the 20th. It was good old 
wine, but how can we put it in the new bottles? 


When it comes to the role played by government in our 
economic life, it is commonly described by two quite diver- 
gent phrases. The typical American businessman, particu- 
larly since the advent of the New Deal, is likely to refer 
to it as “government interference in private business.” The 
typical “New Dealer” is likely to refer to it as “planned 
economy.” But between these two partisans, persons of more 
judicial and objective tendencies are prone to talk of “‘gov- 
ernmental participation” in the nation’s business. This 
reflects an emphasis on the fact that the orderly conduct of 
complex modern business requires considerable active par- 
ticipation on the part of government, not merely in mains 
taining order and defining property rights, but also in 
implementing the processes of commercial and _ financial 
organization, establishing and enforcing standards of com- 
modities and of conduct and of actually carrying on certain 
activities besides military defense, for which private enter- 
prise has shown itself to be too lacking either in courage or 
in co-ordination. Let us take the heat out of current dis- 
cussions and try to take the longer rather than the shorter 
look at the economic interest even as applied to the individual 
business concern. It then becomes clear that the question 
boils down to one of how much responsibility for economic 
well-being is to be assumed by anyone other than the in- 
dividual and, if it is in any degree to be centralized, in 
whose hands it will be vested and under what scheme of 
accountability. 

The businessman who complains of government “med- 
dling” certainly does not want the government to withdraw 
completely from any of the major functional activities which 
it has undertaken—organizational, regulatory, educational, 
insurance, recreative. But he does complain bitterly that the 
public, through its government, has undertaken to exercise a 
participating role which outrages his sense of proper placing 
of responsibility. Not less does it outrage his belief as to the 
basis of intimate understanding and direct responsibility on 
which the exercise of such functions must be based. He finds 
the bureaucrat sadly lacking in knowledge as to the minute 
but important details of his day-to-day business. He finds 
the best-drafted rule too inflexible to permit of quick adjust- 
ment to the swiftly changing conditions of actual business. 
He finds the bureaucrat irresponsible in the sense that he 
doesn’t have to meet the pay roll on Saturday night.” 

But when we get on the other side of the fence we 
discover that this charge of inadequate information and lack 
of responsibility can also be stated in reverse. The govern- 
ment as spokesman for all the people may charge that the 
businessman gets his nose down on his own desk where he 
can’t see anything beyond the cost of a traditional article 
under a routine method or the immediate profit on the 
moment’s deal. Government may see business as callously 
irresponsible in the matter of maintaining supplies, reducing 
costs, assuring quality, and, above all, of providing employ- 
ment in proportion to available resources. 


III. Divercence or Opinion BerweEeN BusINESSMEN 
AND BUREAUCRATS 


The friction that we find today between businessmen 
and government agencies is due very largely to the fact that 
the two groups are talking different languages or are trying 
to follow different roads. The business viewpoint is largely: 
Leave us free to seek the greatest profit and the country will 
attain its greatest possible prosperity. The bureaucratic view, 
on the other hand, is: Give us authority to promote the 
national welfare, and the people—farmers, laborers, savers, 
managers—will get the most possible as sharers in this 
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general welfare. But both these propositions have to be 
scrutinized carefully, and both need to be somewhat qualified. 

If the unit of business enterprise were still the individual 
worker with his tools and each used his freedom to get 
maximum prosperity then these separate achievements would 
add up to maximum welfare of the whole people. But if 
free enterprise means freedom of the strong, with all the 
weapons and armor that they can acquire, to grow in size 
and power at the expense of the weak, then it doesn’t 
necessarily add up. 

This is particularly true when the goal of free enterprise is 
changed from individual prosperity to maximum profit for a 
company of gigantic proportions whose life and fortunes are 
distinct from the lives and fortunes of the thousands of in- 
dividuals who constitute its personnel. If the businessman 
as executive in such a business unit is to be given freedom of 
enterprise, it must include responsibility for the considerable 
block of the population whose fortunes are dependent on his 
leadership. Recent interpretations of “the profit motive” 
have been something very different from the individual free 
enterprise of Adam Smith’s day. 

But if the captain of industry has not yet shown himself 
a fully satisfactory trustee for the welfare of his group, 
neither can government nor the bureaucrat claim that distinc- 
tion. They like to say that these great issues of economic life 
must be put in the hand of someone free of the partisan ties 
of a particular business and concerned only with “the 
common good.” ‘This is the idealistic character of national 
economic and social planning. 

Of course we want intelligent and co-ordinated action in 
our national affairs. But the common good can be defined 
in a democracy only by the 135,000,000 persons who alone 
can say whether they are happy or unhappy. Some general 
matters can be broadly defined and entrusted to govern- 
mental agencies for administration. But actual operative 
ontrol must be kept flexible and subject to adjustments by 
the people technically informed, quick to get knowledge of 
changed conditions, and qualified to decide what compromises 
with reality they will make in order to get the best practical 
result. This means as little government management as 
possible in business and decentralization of the planning 
function. This implies business management responsible for 
the welfare and responsive to the needs and capacities of all 
its members. 


1V. GoveRNMENT IN BUSINESS AND BUSINESS 
IN GOVERNMENT 


There can be no hard-and-fast rule as to how far private 
business should go and how far government should go in 
the economic realm. They both are on trial, and under our 
democratic procedures we shall eventually work out the line 
of division accordingly as one or the other shows ability to 
produce results. The businessman is likely to think of him- 
self as the natural ruler of the economic world. He is 
unwilling to share his rule either with the government above 
or the mass of the population beneath. 

This is his interpretation of private capitalism. But it is 
not the only interpretation. Among Adam Smith’s less 
remembered teachings was that of the “division of labor.” 
The question of just how functions should be divided among 
laborers, white collar workers, scientists, executives, and even 
bureaucrats, in order to get the most productive business 
organization, is still in process of being worked out. 

The actual decision as to who shall be employed and when 
and how, as to how or whether savings shall be invested, and 
whether the plant in which they are invested shall be fully 


used or partly used devolves today on only 1 or 2 per cent 
of the working population. The results of their decisions 
determine the performance of the whole economic system, 
set the national standard of living. But only an occasional 
one among this executive group can claim to be professionally 
trained for this task of national management. When science 
appeared on the frontier of the old arts or techniques, the 
managers brought in the best-trained scientists they could 
find and now operate under their guidance. They allocate 
millions of dollars to scientific research. 

But in the field of economics they are willing—in fact 
insistent—to go on their own horse-trading instincts under 
guidance of “the profit motive.” Hardly a dollar spent for 
what they call business research in fact goes into economic 
research, designed to put the nation’s productive life on a 
basis of permanent high efficiency. As a result, the govern- 
ment tries to engineer prosperity from the outside instead of 
the inside, where alone it can be naturally generated. And 
the young men who acquire professional training in eco- 
nomics flock to the place where someone is ready to employ 
their talents—the government bureau. 

The sad result of this reliance on native shrewdness, this 
inability to appreciate the value, or unwillingness to face 
the facts of scientific business analysis is not merely to starve 
business management. It seriously impairs the ability of even 
the best trained economists to function efficiently. They are 
not permitted access to the only adequate laboratory in which 
to continue their explorations—namely, the inside workings 
of actual business concerns. Though we long ago outgrew 
the stage of “trade secrets” as the backbone of industrial 
technique, we are still on that level of mystery and personal 
magic in the economic sphere. Deprived of opportunity to 
study business operations in the only truly scientific way— 
by experience and controlled experiment—these young pro- 
fessionals become the “starry-eyed theorists” of whom the 
businessman complains and of whom he is—to a great 
extent rightly—afraid. But he has it in his power to take 
over, to educate, and to use this personnel to complement 
his own talents in a modernly professional team of manage- 
ment which will make free enterprise under private 
capitalism really click. 


V. THE CHALLENGE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Thus we come back to the deeper meaning of “free enter- 
prise,” which we considered in our first discussion. Free 
enterprise was one of the three foundation stones upon which 
our nation was founded—‘“political independence and local 
autonomy, religious toleration or freedom of worship, and 
freedom of economic enterprise.” It is still an outstanding 
feature of the American Way. We do not propose to go over 
to national socialism. We do not propose to have a Party 
or its Leader decide what our national aims and program of 
work shall be. We are not ready to give every youth a 
“work book” in which to record how his life is spent from 
youth to old age, in that calling to which he is assigned, in 
those locations to which he is sent by the labor commissar. 

On the other hand, we cannot as free citizens of a democ- 
racy accept any interpretation of free enterprise which simply 
means that only present business management or its heirs 
and assigns may captain the economic system. We shall not 
be satisfied to rely exclusively upon them and their present 
philosophy and practices to implement the productive powers 
of men with brains and muscles that they want to employ 
in satisfying their needs and the wants of their families. Free 
enterprise must give scope to the enterprise of all our citizens, 
not simply a small fraction called in the older phrase “the 
capitalist class,” or in the newer phrase “the management 
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group.” Such would be but a stagnant, dog-in-the-manger 
interpretation of free enterprise. We cannot and should not 
expect the working power and the voting power of a young, 
vigorous, democratic nation to accept it for any considerable 
time. 

It is a difficult task which confronts the American business 
man. It had no counterpart in the days when Adam Smith 
expounded the doctrine of laissez faire appropriate to his 
time. That was a counsel of government “hands off” whilst 
the Invisible Hand of personal, individual self-interest guided 
the economic process automatically along the road to national 
well-being. 

Today, most men who seek to follow that guidance find 
the roads they would like to follow hedged in, toll-gated, 
detoured, and blind-ended in ways too numerous to mention. 
The Invisible Hand of a universal principle has been super- 
seded by the visible hands of business executives, labor organ- 
ization executives, and public administrators. These hands 
must make the right moves or disaster will follow. These 
moves must be controlled by sound understanding of the 


economic forces with which they deal. They must be based 
on continuous scientific analysis of the succeeding situations 
as they emerge. Above all, they must be made harmonious 
and consistent one with another. 

As an economic engineer, I have a deep-seated conviction 
that in the field of actual operation economic life can be 
carried on more efficiently under private direction than under 
public direction. It can there be brought to its highest 
efficiency. The challenge which free enterprise throws down 
to the businessman is, will it be brought to this level of 
truly efficient performance? It is not on that plane of per- 
formance or even of real intention today. Nor will it be 
until capital management and labor management are willing 
to sit down together as equals to formulate the terms of a 
just partnership. That done, they can demand of govern- 
ment and secure from government (since between them they 
are the overwhelming voting majority) a useful comple- 
mentary role of service to internally well-organized industry, 
with no fear of government overstepping its essential bounds 
of usefulness. 


Public Schools and Religious Education 


THE CHILD IS NOT THE MERE CREATURE OF THE STATE 


By CHARLES H. TUTTLE, former United States District Attorney and a Member of the 
Greater New York Interfaith Committee 


Delivered over Radio Station, January 21, 1941 


the State Education Law by adding the following 

words: ‘‘Absence for religious observance and educa- 
tion shall be permitted under rules that the Commissioner 
(of Education) shall establish.” 

Those who believe that parents have some right to voice 
in the interpretation of education as it affects their children 
in the public schools do not feel that this statute needs any 
defense. 

Furthermore, the law is now on the statute books; and it 
therefore becomes the duty of: all good Americans to give 
cheerful obedience not only to its letter but also to its spirit. 

In answer to the adverse views which have been expressed 
in certain quarters, I shall do no more than to read the 
memorandum of the distinguished Governor of this State 
when by his signature he created the present law. He said: 

“Under this bill the State Commissioner of Education 
shall establish rules under which children may, on certain 
occasions, be permitted to leave school for the purpose of 
attending their religious observances and receiving religious 
education. 

“For sometime it has been the practice in many locali- 
ties in this state to excuse children from school a certain 
period each week for religious instruction. The Board of 
Regents has recognized the right of local school boards to 
do this. The Court of Appeals unanimously held that the 
practice was within the letter and spirit of our Constitu- 
tion and law. In so holding the Court of Appeals pointed 
out ‘Neither the Constitution nor the law discriminates 
against religions. Denominational religion is merely put 
in its proper place outside of public aid or support.’ 

“However, at the present time there is no uniformity of 
practice throughout the State. Nor is any officer or agency 
of the state authorized or charged with the responsibility 
of adopting rules under which absences for religious ob- 
servances or instruction may be permitted. This bill will 


AST year the Legislature of New York State amended 


assure some uniformity and permanency by placing the 
authority and responsibility upon the State Commissioner 
of Education to adopt such rules. 

“A few people have given voice to fears that the bill 
violates principles of our government. These fears, in my 
opinion, are groundless. The bill does not introduce any- 
thing new into our public school system nor does it violate 
the principles of our public educational system.” 


Under the Constitution of the United States and in the 
very nature of our free society the most fundamental liberty 
of all is, to use the words of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Oregon School Law case, “the liberty 
of parents and guardians to direct the upbringing and educa- 
tion of children under their control.” 

The tragic events which have befallen the world since 
that opinion was delivered by a unanimous court in 1925 
illuminate the profound truth of the two following sentences 
therein: 


“The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all 
governments in this Union repose excludes any general 
power of the State to standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from public teachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the State; those who 
nurture him, direct his destiny, have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations.” 


The law now on our statute books is designed to protect 
and give reasonable freedom to the exercise of this liberty 
on the part of parents and to enable those parents, who wish 
to exercise it, to discharge this obligation of so interpreting 
to their children the standardized system of public education 
that it will not defeat and negative their high duty to prepare 
their children for the additional obligations of life in accord- 
ance with their conscience and religious conviction. 

This law merely recognizes this most fundamental of all 
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democratic principles of liberty and enables parents, who are 
so moved, to remind their children that they are not the 
mere creatures of the state and that a public standardized 
system of secular education is not intended to imply that 
spiritual faith and education in religious conviction may not 
be regarded as vital equipment for life and citizenship. In 
all this there is no violation whatever of the principle of a 
separation of church and state. That principle refers to a 
separation of control. It means that neither shall the state 
control the church nor the church control the state, but 
separation of control does not preclude recognition by the 
state of this fundamental right of liberty on the part of 
parents and the reasonable freedom which they should have 
in preventing what they may regard as implications adverse 
to religious faith from any overshadowing standardized 
system of public education. 

Who can validly deny this right to parents who believe 
that education divorced from faith is a menace to the life 
of the individual and democracy itself? Who shall say that 
they have not the right to enjoy this principle of religious 
freedom? 

The public schools of today have the dimensions of life 
itself. They provide for the education of children in prac- 
tically every sound human interest—except religious faith. 
‘The omission and ignoring of religion by these schools 
inevitably conveys a powerful condemnatory suggestion and 
multitudes of parents have the right to a conviction, and 
indeed have the conviction deep in their hearts, that this 
implied negation as regards spiritual ideals and spiritual 
faith is at the root of much of the disorders and tragedies 
of our times. This statute does no more than to give to such 
parents a means of expression for such conviction and for 
the discharge of what they regard as their high duty not 
only toward their children but toward the system of public 
education itself and democracy itself. 

This statute involves nothing which is basically new. The 
idea and plan of Released Time has been accepted and 
practiced by many boards of education in this state ever since 
the Court of Appeals sanctioned it in the White Plains case 
some fourteen years ago. Thereafter, the Board of Regents 
adopted rules embodying this plan and many boards of edu- 
cation in this state and in other states have been and are 


carrying it on successfully and in the belief that it is an 
expression of the most fundamental principles of liberty and 
democracy. 

Only today comes word that in the City of Ithaca where 
this plan has been set up the parents of 97 per cent of the 
children are exercising the free democratic right which this 
statute affords them. Who shall say that either there or in 
New York City they shall not enjoy this freedom? 

Only last year the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York adopted the following statement: 


“By and large States are not preserved and strengthened 
by culture or education or knowledge. They stand on 
—character, morals and physical well being.” 

“Accordingly, we place First on our list of things neces- 
sary to produce “The Schools New York State Wants’ a 
Deep, True, Religious Understanding and Viewpoint.” 

“If this Nation does not maintain its religious founda- 
tion—its whole structure will fail.” 

“We do not want church differences mixed up in our 
schools; but we do want our scholars to appreciate and 
understand the importance of their following and making 
the most of the faith with which they are identified. We 
want them to know and to live by the basic rules of life 
which each will find in his own religion.” 

“In spite of the fact that some hesitate to include re- 
ligion in our educational program, we place it first.” 


If such a commercial and non-sectarian body as our State 
Chamber of Commerce can take this view as to our stand- 
ardized secular public school system, have individual parents 
not the right to take the same view and to see in this statute 
a charter of freedom for their views as to the relation be- 
tween education and spiritual faith? 

Nor in this statute is there any element of segregation. 
All parents, all children and all religious faiths are treated 
alike and all pupils whose parents request it will leave the 
same classroom at the same moment. Our schools already 
excuse pupils for the observance of days regarded as holy 
by their respective faiths; and such observance has not been 
found to create segregation notwithstanding that the observ- 
ance of a particular day affects only the children of a 
particular faith. 


Germany's Present Position 


WE WILL WREST THE VICTORY 
By ADOLF HITLER, Reichsfuehrer 
Delivered over the radio from the Sportpalast in Berlin, January 30, 1941 
[Excerpts Rapioep TO AMERICA] 


ERMAN men and women: Changes in government 
have occurred frequently in history, even in the his- 
tory of our own people. ‘There, however, never have 

been changes in government accompanied by such far-reach- 
ing consequences as eight years ago. 

The Reich’s position then was desperate. We were not 
called to take over leadership of the nation at a moment 
when it seemed engaged in a great upward climb. We were 
given power under the hardest possible conditions, at a 
time when there was a realization that everything was lost, 
and in the eyes of well-wishers it represented a last attempt, 
while to malevolents it meant that thereby the national social- 
ist movement would finally be condemned to destruction. 


The consequences of the situation would have been catas- 
trophic if the German people could not have been rescued by 
a miracle. 

For fifteen years previously the way had led downward un- 
interruptedly. But the situation even then was only the 
result of the World War, our domestic, moral and military 
collapse. 


Lists CAUSES OF DISASTER 
On such a day it is therefore important to recall again 
the causes of the whole national misfortune. What was the 


reason for the World War? I do not want to descend to 
personalities. Too many dissertations have been written 
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about that. American doctors, acting on orders of President 
Roosevelt of that period have investigated the causes of the 
World War and confirmed that they could not be attributed 
to German guilt. 

At such a great moment in history personalities are im- 
portant only if they appear as outstanding events in world 
affairs around them. In those days that wasn’t the case. 
Neither on the German nor on the other side were there out- 
standing personalities. Causes for the war could not be 
found in either the failure or desires of individuals, but 
rather they were deeper. 

Germany was already a democracy—and what a demo- 
cracy! It was copied strictly from foreign, Western ex- 
amples. It was a compromise between monarchy ard par- 
liamentry democracy—so-called constitutional monarchy with 
democratic leadership. This state could in its form really 
not have been the reason for a war of the democracies 
against the Reich. 

Germany as a world political factor could rather have 
been the reason because after century-long disunion and re- 
sultant impotence German nations and States found their 
way—at least when seen from the outside—together to form 
a new State, a new Reich, and thereby injected into the 
existing European balance of power a new forceful element 
which naturally was considered a foreign body. 


REICH SEEN AS ECONOMIC FACTOR 


More valid perhaps was a dislike of the Reich as an eco- 
nomic factor. While Germany for centuries had attempted 
to remove economic need by either gradually starving its 
people or forcing them to emigrate, Germany at that time 
raised by consolidation its political power and began also to 
develop itself to economic power. 

That means it began to export products instead of people 
and to secure for itself necessary world markets—a develop- 
ment which from our standpoint was natural and just, but 
from the standpoint of others was enchroachment on their 
most sacred precincts. 

That brings us to the State which regarded this encroach- 
ment as insufferable—namely, England. During the three 
hundred years previously England had gradually built up 
her so-called world empire, not by free will intentions and 
ideas or by unified manifestations of the persons affected, but 
by force. 

War after war was waged. Peoples after peoples were rob- 
bed of their freedom. Nation after nation was crushed and 
the structure was created which was called the British Em- 
pire. Thereby democracy was only a mask. Behind it stood 
externally a rule over peoples, but internally, enslavement and 
suppression of peoples. 

This States today cannot risk permitting its members to 
vote whether they are ready after centuries of labor to re- 
main members. On the contrary, Egyptian and Indian na- 
tionalists wander by thousands in chains and prisons. Con- 
centration camps were not invented in Germany. The En- 
glish disclosed this ingenious idea. They helped by this 
institution to break the backbones of other peoples. 


PROPAGANDA AS STRONG WEAPON 


It helped to break and crush national resistance and make 
peoples more inclined to assume this yoke of British democ- 
racy. A powerful weapon thereby was that of the lie phrase 
propaganda. Their proverb was, ““When an Englishman 
speaks of God he means cotton.” It is so today. 

When one considers how outwardly pious and faithful are 
the people who with ice-cold hearts drive nations to battle 
against nations only to serve their interest one can say: 


Hypocrisy has rarely risen to such a degree as with the 
British today. In any case this is the result of a three-hun- 
dred-year-long blood-covered path which followed British 
history. 

It is important that we ever and again cry out into the 
world the fact that 46,000,000 Englishmen in the mother- 
land today control one-fourth of the earth’s surface in ter- 
ritory as well as regards population; that there are 40,000,- 
000 square kilometers to 46,000,000 people because the bra- 
zen democratic liars maintain that totalitarian States want 
to conquer the world, while in reality the world conquerors 
are our old enemies. 

The development of the British Empire left behind one 
single stream of blood and wars. Undoubtedly today it con- 
trols a great part of the earth. But it is a world dominated 
not by the power of an idea but essentially by the power of 
force and, where force is not applied, by the power of 
capitalist and economic interests. 

If we keep this peculiar rise of the British Empire before 
our eyes, then the process itself is more easily understood 
whereby the continent of Europe was eliminated as a factor 
in this rise. This elimination was documented above all by 
the elimination of the German Reich. For 300 years there 
virtually was no Germany. 

While Britons preached of God but kept their eyes on com- 
mercial interests the German people raised religious issues 
of such intensity that for centuries they waged bloody wars 
which facilitated establishment of the British Empire. In 
direct ratio to the extent to which Germany exhausted her 
strength internally the British were able to spread disorder 
among peoples and consolidate the empire. 

But not only was Germany running out during these 300 
years. The same was true of Italy, much like Germany but 
less on religious grounds because of a political dynasty and 
other reasons. There was exclusion of another nation in East 
Asia which for 400 years had begun to withdraw from the 
rest of the world but immersed itself in voluntary isolation 
and had not regarded its own living space as non-essential. 

Thus an arrangement of powers arose, particularly in 
Europe, which England termed the balance of power but 
which in reality was disorganization of the European con- 
tinent for the benefit of the British Isles. 

* * * Where is it possible that in a State that has at its 
disposal the greatest riches on earth and the most gigantic 
living space possessed in all by scarcely one person per square 
kilometer—where is it possible that in such a country blessed 
by nature millions have not shared these blessings but live 
a more poverty-stricken life than those in our overpopulated 
Central European States? * * * England in reality is the 
most reactionary country in the world. * * * 

In Europe the awakening of peoples has removed the 
terror of the balance of power, the principle of disorganiza- 
tion. 

Says Britain SouGHT War IN 1914 


Up to 1914 England, without reason, agitated for war 
against Germany, and on every occasion attacked Germany 
until finally the World War broke out as the result of quite 
a small group of conscienceless international crooks, * * * 
The World War from 1914 to 1918 that shook Europe 
was exclusively the international product of British states- 
manship. * * * 

(Here Herr Hitler declared he did not want to criticize 
past statesmen if he couldn’t do better himself.) 

I can only say that the (British) success of 1918 was 
exclusively the result of a rare agglomeration of personal 
incompetence in leadership of our people—an agglomeration 
that never occurred in the past and will never be repeated 
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in the future; these gentlemen can be sure of that. * * * 
Also, the defeat was partially due to the credulity of the 
German people. * * * Others learned nothing. —The German 
people since then has learned but forgotten nothing. * * * 

Theirs was not one breach of promise but continuous 
broken promises. * * * A great nation never has been so 
duped as the German people at that time (after the World 
weep.” ** 

What assurances were we given, what promises made, 


to this credulous people and what was done to this people? 
It was plundered and squeezed. They made use of foreign 
statesmen ot America to create greater credulity in the Ger- 


man people. And, perhaps, this was the reason why the 
German people fell for this manoeuvre. * * * Who was it 
that was plundered, duped, deceived, blackmailed, persuaded 
for fifteen years—National Socialism? No. German democ- 
racy. 

(Herr Hitler then traced the international circumstances 
of the Nazis’ rise to power.) 

We are now experiencing the same as we experienced at 
home. Every prophecy of ours was ridiculed, every declara- 
tion was made to sound ridiculous, every picture of the 
future was described and branded as chimeric. They judged 
us only under derision and laughter. I can only say this to 
the world: We have armed and armed very well. The 
German people knows that today. But it does not yet know 
everything. But it isn’t at all necessary for us to tell every- 
thing. The decisive thing is that everything has occurred. 


“We DEMAND NoTtTHING” 


We demand nothing from others. When France entered 
this war it had no reason. It was simply a desire to fight 
against Germany again. They said: ‘““We want the Rhine- 
land, we want to tear Germany apart, tear Austria away 
and break up Germany.” * * * And England! I continually 
offered a hand to England. That was the very point of 
my program. There was only one point—restoration of the 
colonies. I said: ““We will discuss that some day’—and set 
no definite period. I said: “They are worthless for Eng- 
land. Forty million square kilometers—what can they do 
with them?” Absolutely nothing. 

That is the ambition of old profiteers who do not want 
to give up their possessions, psychopathic beings who see that 
their neighbors have nothing to eat and cannot use what they 
possess but dump it into the sea. They get sick, however, at 
the idea of giving up anything. I demanded nothing more 
from England. 

(Herr Hitler then severely criticized social conditions in 
Britain. ) 

The year that lies behind us and the year before last 
practically decided this war. * * * 

I read that the English intend to begin a great offensive. 
I only wish they would inform me about it in advance. Then 
I would have that territory in Europe evacuated in ad- 
‘vance. I would gladly spare them the difficulties of land- 
ing. ‘Then we would be reintroduced and have a good talk, 
and, what's more, in the only language they apparently un- 
derstand. 

They must have hopes. On what do they still expect? 
We stand here on this continent and nobody is going to oust 
us from where we stand. We created definite bases and 
when the time comes we will launch a decisive blow. These 
gentlemen will realize in this historic year that we used 
time well. And what do they hope? For other help? From 
America? I can only say: We considered every possibility 
in advance. 

That Germany has nothing against the American people 
is known to every one who is not intentionally misrepresent- 


ing the truth and claiming the opposite. Germany never 
had interests on the American continent. * * * If now this 
continent attempts, perhaps, to intervene in the European 
continent, that will only bring all the more quickly a change 
in our objective. Europe will then defend itself. 


WouLp Torpepo SHIPS 


They should not deceive themselves about us. Whoever 
imagines he can aid England must, in all circumstances, 
know one thing: Every ship, whether with or without es- 
cort, that comes before our torpedo tubes will be torpedoed. 

We are in a war that we did not want. On the contrary, 
we could not have extended our hand more often. If these 
financial hyenas, however, want to battle with the eventual 
aim of the extirpation of the German nation, they will see 
blue stars. This time they are not fighting a worn-out Ger- 
many as in the World War, but they are in conflict with a 
Germany that is mobilized and ready for battle, determined 
to the highest degree. 

If they have other hopes, I say I cannot understand that. 
They say Italy will fall away. The gentlemen should not 
invent revolutions in Milan, but should watch out that un- 
rest does not break out at home. They have viewed German- 
Italian relations according to their own standards. When 
one democracy helps another it demands something—mili- 
tary bases or something that it then retains. 

When the Italians sent airplanes to the Atlantic coast 
English newspapers wrote that the Italians meddled in our 
conduct of the war and that in the future they would de- 
mand bases on the Atlantic. Now when German squadrons 
are in Sicily they say that Germany probably will take over 
Sicily. These gentlemen may be assured that these stupid- 
ities affect no one in Italy or Germany. They betray the 
morbid mentality of those persons in England who did not 
grasp the significance of this war as we grasped it. 

Wherever we can defeat England we will defeat her. They 
see in a few failures of our partners proof of their own 
victory. In that I cannot understand the English. In the 
past they always have seen in their own failure proof of 
great victories. These gentlemen may be convinced when 
this balancing of accounts is complete, and at the end of the 
war it will be drawn up point for point, square kilometer for 
square kilometer. 

And they can be convinced of another thing: I] Duce and 
I are neither Jews nor opportunists. When we shake hands 
it is the handshake of men of honor. I hope that will be 
impressed on those gentlemen during the course of this year. 


Every Possisitiry WEIGHED 


Maybe they speculate on the Balkans. I don’t think much 
about that because one thing is certain: Wherever England 
appears we will attack it—and we are strong enough to do 
so. Maybe they hope to embroil other States. I do not 
know. But I can tell you, my comrades, who know me as 
a conscientious man who always looks ahead, we have con- 
sidered and weighed coolly every conceivable possibility. 
Our victory will stand at the end. They may hope for 
something—for something I do not know. 

We organized our life. We knew in advance that there 
can be no surplus in war, but the German people will never 
starve. The English people will starve sooner. The gentle- 
men can be convinced of that. 

Raw materials? We have foreseen that, too. That is the 
reason for our four-year plan. Perhaps that has entered 
the consciousness of some Englishmen now. 

There would be only one other thing they really believe 
—that they can once again becloud the German people with 
lies and propaganda. I can only say: they should not have 
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slept so long but should have paid some attention to the 
German people’s internal development. Now they make 
this idiotic attempt to alienate the Italian people from I] 
Duce. One British lord stands up and appeals to the Italian 
people to follow Il Duce no longer but to follow his lord- 
ship. It’s too idiotic when such a simpleton does that. 

Then another lord gets up and advises the German people 
to follow his lordship and break from me. I can only tell 
these men: other people have tried that in Germany. They 
have a fine idea of the German people, or national socialism, 
of our community, of our army, of our marching masses of 
German people; they have an idea of our propaganda. 


SEES SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN 


Since they themselves apparently are not entirely con- 
vinced of the cleverness of their ideas, they borrowed a few 
from Germany. We see it in their pamphlets. Exactly as 
it used to be here. Only that here it used to be Vossische 
Zeitung and now it is The Times. And they imagine that 
because it worked once in Vossische Zeitung it now works in 
The Times or The Daily Telegraph. Ach! A wonderful 
softening of the brain has broken out in these democracies. 

They may calm their fears. The German people will 
do everything necessary for their interests. They will fol- 
low their leadership. They know that today a man stands 
at the head of the Reich who does not have a packet of 
stock market shares in his pocket. 

The German people knows that, and I know that, and I 
am proud of it. It is sworn to me and goes with me through 
thick and thin. The old spirit has come to life in this 
people, a spirit that long has accompanied us, a fanaticism 
of willingness to take everything upon oneself. Every blow 
we receive we will return with interest and compound in- 
terest and make it harder. Whatever they mobilize against 
us—even “if the world were peopled with devils, we shall 
nevertheless prevail.” 

Even if they say, “Yes, but what mistakes they make!” 
God, but who doesn’t make mistakes? I read this morning 
that an English Minister added up that during 1940 I made 
seven mistakes. That man was wrong. I reckoned back 
and found that I made not seven mistakes but 724, and I 
reckoned further that my enemies made 1,824,000. He 
should believe that I’ve added it up exactly. 

We shall get on despite our mistakes. If I make as many 
mistakes this year as last year, then at the end of this year 
I’ll get down on my knees and thank the Lord God that 
he only let me make seven mistakes, and if the enemy 
makes only as many mistakes as last year I shall also be 
satisfied. 

Now we are starting a new year with armed forces 


equipped as never before in German history. On land the 
number of our divisions has been mightily increased and their 
pay increased. War experiences have been evaluated by men 
and officers. Work has been done and work continues un- 
ceasingly. Equipment has been improved and our enemies 
shall see how it was improved. 


ScHEDULEsS U-Boat War 


On the seas the U-boat war will begin in the Spring, and 
they will see that there, too, we have not slept. And the 
Air Force will also put in an appearance, and all the armed 
forces together will force a decision one way or another. 
Our production in all fields has been greatly increased. 
What others plan is reality to us. The German people 
stands behind its leaders, believing in their armed forces 
and ready to endure what destiny demands of it. 

The year 1941, I am convinced, will be a historic year 
for the new European order. The problem cannot be other 
than opening of the world for all, smashing of individual 
prerogatives, smashing tyranny of certain nations and still 
better, that of their financial rulers. And, finally, this year 
will assist in the securing of the real fundamentals of in- 
ternational understanding and reconciliation. 

I want to avoid mentioning something I already said to 
the Reichstag on Sept. 1, 1939: Should the rest of the world 
be plunged into general war by Jewry, then Jewry will have 
played its part in Europe to the end. 

They may laugh today just as they once laughed at my 
domestic prophecies. The coming months and years will 
testify that there, too, I prophesied correctly. Already, how- 
ever, we see how our racial ideology spreads from nation to 
nation, and I hope that the peoples who today stand in en- 
mity to us will one day recognize their greatest domestic 
enemy and still enter a great common front with us which 
will be a front of Aryan humanity against international 
Jewish destroyers and exploiters. 

The year preceding this Jan. 30 was a year of greatest 
success, but also of many sacrifices. Even if the number of 
dead and wounded is small in comparison with earlier times, 
sacrifice was heavy for each family that had to bear it. Our 
thanks and care belong to those who makes these sacrifices. 

The nation worked in all fields. In the place of absent 
men, German women worked. It is a wonderful community 
spirit that rules our people. That this thought in full force 
may remain with us this year is my wish this day. It is our 
belief and our conviction that the armed forces in the service 
of this community will wrest victory. It is our pledge that 
we work for this community, and that God in this struggle 
of the coming year shall not forsake us shall be our prayer. 

Deutschland, Sieg heil! 


The Discipline of Free Men 


THE ONLY HOPE OF MANKIND 
By EDMUND EZRA DAY, President of Cornell University 


The Phi Kappa Phi Address before the American Association for the Advancement of Science at the Annual Meeting in 
Philadelphia on December 30, 1940 


that I address you today. I take it that you and I are 
agreed that this country of ours should remain free. 
The present world situation being what it is, this insistence 
upon freedom raises far-reaching questions of national 
defense. Part of these questions have to do with our own 


|: is as fellow citizens of the world’s greatest democracy 


armed forces, at home and abroad, and with our possible 
aid to Britain; part relate to matters of a very different 
sort: they concern the temper of the American people. It is 
because I am convinced of the surpassing importance of this 
phase of the defense program that I speak to you today 
of the discipline of free men. 
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It is high time for America to face squarely the prob- 
lems of individual and social discipline in a democracy. The 
fate of nations is in large measure a matter of the disciplines 
they develop. This is true in periods of peace; it becomes 
strikingly true in times of international conflict. Right now, 
America is confronted by hostile nations which have ef- 
fected discipline both formidable and threatening. These 
enemy powers of Europe and Asia view the democratic way 
of life as soft and spineless. ‘They sneer at our lack of 
national solidarity. “They charge us with being disillusioned 
and disorganized, sickly if not crippled, weak and vul- 
nerable. ‘They assert that our very ideals of freedom and 
loyalty are incompatible. ‘They threaten us with the con- 
quest which they have already visited upon other democratic 
peoples. What is the answer to make to these charges and 
threats from abroad? What is the nature of the social 
discipline with which we may expect to oppose successfully 
the aggressive disciplines of the new dictatorships ? 

If we are to deal clearly and constructively with these 
problems of individual and social discipline, we must first 
get an adequate conception of what discipline is. Un- 
fortunately the term has come to have a variety of mean- 
ings. Not infrequently it refers to some form of chastise- 
ment through which obedience is compelled. Basically, 
however, discipline means a course of instruction suited to 
a particular type of learner. It suggests a program of train- 
ing and experience for discipleship. This in turn implies a 
set of restraints under which near and present interests are 
put aside in furtherance of some more remote and higher 
goal. What is called for is a curbing of the impulse of the 
moment, a postponement of immediate gratifications, a de- 
nial of instinctive urges, an avoidance of dissipation and self- 
indulgence; in short, a consistently constructive reaction to 
experience and training in the service of more commanding 
interests. Discipline is, as we shall use the term, this order- 
ing of life to some larger and more impelling purpose. Spe- 
cifically, in what we shall have to say, it is the ordering 
of our individual lives for the preservation and promotion 
of a free society. Such a discipline in America at this time 
is a matter, not of idealistic ethics, but of inescapable politics. 
Adequate individual and social discipline is an indispensable 
condition of the national unity without which we cannot 
survive. Undisciplined, America has no chance at all of re- 
maining free and democratic in the world of today. 

Before we go further, let us dispose once and for all of 
the mistaken -notion that freedom and discipline are in op- 
position to one another. Sound discipline is never solely or 
even primarily repressive; it is designed to strengthen the 
powers and thereby to enlarge the opportunities of the 
learner. ‘To take a simple example: the lad who, through 
sustained effort and arduous practice, has mastered the art 
of swimming does not thereafter face a more restricted life. 
On the contrary, as a result of the discipline he has under- 
gone, he has gained access to large new areas of enjoyment 
and possible usefulness. In general, discipline is the channel 
through which new activities are made available. Far from 
heing opposites, freedom and discipline are alternating 
phases of human growth and development. Certainly dis- 
cipline is the only sure way to the larger freedom of which 
mankind is in search. 

Discipline involves individual restraint; of that there can 
be no question. How is this restraint to be induced? In 
general, two types of influence may be brought to bear: first, 
the fear of punishment; second, the hope of rewards. It is 
the former of these types which has come to usurp at times 
the very term discipline. The child is disciplined when shut 
up in a closet by its parents or kept after school by its 
teacher. It is the fear of these unpleasant experiences which 


is expected to produce the desired restraint in the child. 
Much of our traditional morality rests upon fear of later 
consequences, either in this life or in the life hereafter. A 
great deal of our present moral confusion derives from the 
weakening of these fears and the absence, for the time being, 
of any effective substitute influences of a more positive sort. 
In building an adequate and enduring discipline, reliance 
must be placed increasingly upon rewards rather than upon 
punishments, even if both types of inducement remain op- 
erative. In the long run, restraints must be seen positively 
in the light of the greater satisfactions to which they give 
access. Moreover, they must be strengthened through knowl- 
edge, insight, conscience, approbation, achievement, habitu- 
ation. 

The present world conflict is a struggle of fundamentally 
opposed social disciplines. On the one hand is the dis- 
cipline of the dictatorships. It is a forced, regimented, 
authoritarian discipline. It is harsh, callous, ruthless, ut- 
terly demanding. —The command put to the people is direct 
and unmistakable. In Miussolini’s words, it is “Believe, 
obey, fight.” In such a regime, the will of the state is 
supreme; it brooks no opposition, no questioning, no re- 
view—overt or hidden—of its performance. Its rule is 
unlimited; its discipline absolute. 

The initiation of any such discipline, certainly among a 
people who have previously enjoyed a’measure of freedom, 
can be accomplished only through physical violence. The 
factor of overpowering fear has to be brought into play. 
Revolution, assassination, torture, terrorism are the means 
by which the new discipline is introduced. These are supple- 
mented later with systematic persecution, continuous es- 
pionage, party purges, the concentration camp. As the sys- 
tem becomes more firmly established, the positive factors 
which make for complete regimentation are utilized. All the 
modernized instruments of propaganda are employed to con- 
trol and manipulate the entire thinking and feeling of the 
people. Dislikes, prejudices, wants, ambitions—all the con- 
ceivable interests, dispositions and sentiments of all classes 
of society—are grist for the propaganda mill. The party 
is extolled, its leader deified. The schools, the press, the 
cinema, the radio, pageantry, work and recreational activity, 
all are exploited to a single end—the establishment of an 
absolute national unity, unquestioning and subservient. 

In striking contrast is the other form of social discipline: 
the discipline of the free or democratic society. Its founda- 
tions lie deep in human hope and aspiration. It builds not 
in fear of suffering and misfortune, but in the promise of 
greater happiness and freedom. The values toward which it 
endeavors to direct the larger powers which flow from social 
discipline are the values which reside in a broad and ex- 
panding humanitarianism. It finds no place for treachery 
and cynicism. It knows and respects the record of the age- 
long struggle through which men and women—a host of 
them Americans—have gained such freedom as we have. It 
believes in peace. It has a great and enduring faith in man- 
kind. It is a discipline that is responsible and self-imposed. 
It is the discipline of free men. It is the discipline of the 
democratic peoples of the world now and in all time to 
come. 

The discipline of free men is a discipline of body and 
mind and spirit. Discipline of the body among free men is 
designed to assure bodily health and a larger capacity for, 
and enjoyment in, activities requiring physical skill and ex- 
ertion. We are all possessed of certain imperious appetites 
and desires. We are prone to indulge these appetites and 
desires to excess. We all have to learn the lesson of temper- 
ance—an essential part of the program of adequate dis- 
cipline in a society in which private indulgences are sup- 
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posedly private affairs. A large measure of muscular co- 
ordination and control, achieved in youth, adds greatly to the 
opportunities for healthful recreation in adult life. Too 
many of us now lack agility, are without grace of body 
movement, have little capacity for physical endurance. In 
general, it may be said that free societies have neglected 
the discipline of the body. The Greeks knew better. In this 
country we have commonly left physical culture and athletic 
skill to the professional and the expert while, as spectators in 
the stands, we have grown indolent and soft. In recent years 
the popularization of motorized transportation has accentu- 
ated the deterioration of our muscular mechanisms. As a 
people, we need to reverse these trends through a national 
program of effective physical education. Among free men 
the body should be trained to be a faithful and efficient 
servant of the mind and spirit. This requires knowledge of 
the principles of hygiene, sustained effort and practice, all the 
habituation along sound lines that can be achieved: in short, 
it requires a rigorous bodily discipline. Men who have 
achieved their full freedom will have successfully established 
this discipline of the body. 

Discipline of the mind is one of the most important 
phases of the discipline of free men; for in matters of 
thought the free society differs fundamentally from the regi- 
mented. Democracies have faith in the human intellect. They 
believe that the pursuit of truth should be completely un- 
trammelled. But they know full well how difficult truth- 
finding is, and hence how important it is to cultivate among 
all the people certain intellectual virtues. 

The fundamental element in the discipline of the mind 
of the free man is a love of truth. The free man is aware 
of the extent to which dogma, prejudice and self-interest 
block the path of reason in ordinary thinking. Consequently 
he is constantly on guard against error and half-truths. He 
abhors name-calling as a form of argument. He knows 
that reason does not appeal to passion, least of all to hatred. 
The free man cultivates a measure of incredulity, and avoids 
a blind acceptance of tradition and authority. He is pre- 
pared to suspend judgment until the available evidence is in 
and fully weighed. He seeks constantly to be unbiased, ob- 
jective, fair-minded, intellectually honest; to think freely, 
critically, clearly. He is humble enough to admit the pos- 
sibility of his own error and hence is tolerant of the honest 
thinking of others who disagree with him. He has an in- 
quiring mind, an appetite for new truth. He respects knowl- 
edge and, as opportunity offers, acquires it; but he realizes 
that the possession of knowledge gives no guarantees that 
commenable habits of thought have been acquired. He 
knows that these habits of thought presuppose sustained ef- 
fort and repeated use of certain intellectual tools—a difficult 
discipline of the mind. But free men realize that the wide 
attainment of this discipline is an indispensable condition 
for the maintenance and preservation of a free society. The 
discipline of mind required of free men may be an ideal 
clearly beyond our present reach; it remains a goal toward 
which, by every conceivable means, we must endeavor to 
progress. 

The discipline of spirit which characterizes free men is a 
compound of many elements. They are needed in varying 
proportions in different times and different places. Certain 
of the principal elements are very much needed in America 
in these difficult days. 

Courage is one such element. Our times are troubled 
and confused. A sense of insecurity and of impending mis- 
fortune, if not disaster, is widespread. Men’s spirits are low. 
Times such as these call for stamina, tenacity of purpose, 
sheer fortitude. It is not so much courage to take bodily 
risks or to withstand physical suffering that is needed as it 


is courage to push on when misfortune comes or when diff- 
culties seem insurmountable and goals unattainable. Worth- 
while living always has required this sort of pluck. Life 
after all is a never-ending struggle between doubt and de- 
cision, between fear and faith. To it has to be brought a 
readiness for adventure. Without spirit and hope, without 
confidence and zest, life sinks to a level that yields no last- 
ing satisfaction. Men to be free must be valiant. 

Honesty is equally an indispensable element in the dis- 
cipline of free men. No free society can even hold together 
without it. Resort to treachery may bring certain quick re- 
turns; in the long run, it spells disaster. Free men are forth- 
right, dependable, trustworthy. They honor their pledges; 
their word is as good as their bond. Free men are upright. 

Free men are industrious. They have learned at first hand 
the satisfactions of honest purposeful endeavor. They ac- 
cept the obligations to work and to work faithfully. They 
deplore the current inadequacy of opportunities for re- 
munerative work, and view involuntary unemployment with 
deepest concern. Believing in production, they do not will- 
ingly resort to destruction or waste. They respect excellence 
of performance on whatever job it may appear. They have 
learned through discipline that there are profoundly im- 
portant satisfactions in work well done. They look upon 
indolence and sloth as inexcusable weaknesses. They are 
men given to action. 

Free men are men of good will. They know that hatred 
of men rather than of evil is a devastating passion in human 
affairs. Free men avoid malice and envy as they would 
poison. They are devoted to justice, sensitive to human 
needs and aspirations, considerate of their fellow men. They 
are never arrogant. They know how to cooperate un- 
selfishly. They make their direct contributions to the com- 
mon good: they are essentially of generous disposition. They 
eschew any resort to force, whatever its form. They are for 
a peaceful world-order. They believe genuinely in humanity, 
in the brotherhood of man. 

Finally, free men possess a continuing sense of inner power. 
At the very core of life there is something profoundly per- 
sonal for each one of us. Deep within there is a phase of 
experience which we do not share with any other human 
being—we do not because we can not. It is like a hidden 
edifice which we have perforce fashioned just for ourselves. 
It may be a castle, or a simple cottage ; sometimes, unhappily, 
just a shack. Therein is the domicile of our personal in- 
tegrity. Therein we sit down with the Great Spirit when 
he comes. Therein is neither pride nor vainglory, only 
humility and prayer. Free men have learned to walk humbly 
with their God. They are fundamentally reverent. In a dis- 
cipline of body and mind and spirit they have found the real 
meaning or salvation. 

This many-sided discipline of free men is not to be thought 
of as an idealistic code lying completely beyond the reach of 
ordinary men. It is the way of life which must be widely 
achieved if democratic peoples are to stay free and inde- 
pendent. The important thing is to see clearly the nature 
of the daily ordering of individual living which is essential 
to the free society, and then to devise the necessary pro- 
grams of action which will produce the requisite individual 
and social disciplines. In part this is a matter of mass edu- 
cation and of moral leadership for those who will accept the 
discipline of free men once it is wisely and adequately of- 
fered. In part it is a matter of dealing effectively with the 
persistently undisciplined. 

Every society, whatever the form of its discipline, must 
find ways of dealing with its undisciplined members. Societies 
operating under authoritarian regimes have relatively simple 
ways of handling the recalcitrant, these ways consisting 
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largely of apprehension and removal. No system of civil 
rights and guaranteed justice complicates the process. In 
democratic societies, effective handling of the undisciplined 
is a much more difficult matter. In the first place it is more 
dificult to decide who are the undisciplined; in the second 
place, it is more difficult to handle them properly after their 
identities have been established. 

The most obvious undisciplined members of any society 
are the criminals. Everyone recognizes them because as a 
class they are openly defiant. Always, too, there are the 
revolutionists, sometimes avowed and sometimes masquerad- 
ing. These violate, and would, if they could, destroy, the 
discipline under which the free society is endeavoring to 
operate. Other less obvious undisciplined groups are 
similarly failing to meet the requirements of a truly free 
society. There are, for example, the fanatics who are doing 
open violence to the discipline of the mind which is demanded 
of free men. There are, also, the unrelenting egotists who 
fail miserably to exhibit the social conscience and humane 
sensitivity which among free men characterize the discipline 
of the spirit. Then, too, there are the lazy and the dis- 
honest, in both high and low places. All these corrupt the 
ideals and purposes of democracy. 

Organizing for the attainment of a more effective social 
discipline is one of the most pressing problems now con- 
fronting the American people. In part it is a matter of 
formal education. Our schools and colleges must be made to 


contribute more than they do to the necessary disciplines 
of our democratic way of life. In part it is a matter of 
adult education through all the available media of com- 
munication. Every citizen should come to know and be led 
to practice the disciplines which must prevail if America 
is to remain free. In part it is a matter of moral leadership. 
America craves the leadership of those who understand and 
in high office exemplify the democratic way of life. As a 
people we must be led to see first things first. We must 
moderate our materialism and love of money. We must 
abandon our worship of personal power. We must re-define 
success in terms of service to one’s fellow men. We must 
put the full force of public approbation and social prestige 
behind the contributions which fortify a just and progressive 
free society. We must improve our organization for deal- 
ing promptly and justly and at the same time effectively with 
the undisciplined. We must increase opportunities for pur- 
poseful activity. We must give meaning to life even for the 
most humble and inexperienced. We must strive with all the 
devotion we can muster to achieve the discipline of free 
men. This is no mere pious moralizing or wishful thinking: 
it is necessary action and hence practical politics, if America 
along with the rest of the world is not to fall back into 
another Dark Age. In the discipline of free men lies the 
only hope of mankind, and on that same discipline depends 
now and for generations to come the very existence of the 
free America for which our fathers fought and died. 


Academic Freedom and Freedom of the Press 


THE ULTIMATE TEST IS THE USE MADE OF LIBERTY 


By HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, Chancellor of New York University 


Delivered at Luncheon of the American College Publicity Association held at the Faculty Club, 
New York University, January 25, 1941 


before, in welcoming this group of the American Col- 
lege Publicity Association. Your task is one which, 
from its very nature, is difficult and exacting. It is no easy 
matter to place and keep before the public an interpretation 
of an educational institution—to see that news has balance 
and proportion, that it is attractive and not sensational, ac- 
curate without dullness. It requires a wide range of informa- 
tion, endless patience, and skilled craftsmanship. I congratu- 
late you in your membership in a challenging profession. 
These are days in which all of us find ourselves subject 
to unusual emotional pressures. One’s mail every morning is 
filled with appeals to promote this cause, and to join that 
committee, with an increasing avalanche of requests for 
sponsorship and promotion which are becoming so much a 
matter of mass production as increasingly to defeat their 
own purposes. Universities in particular are exposed to 
these pressures by virtue of their importance and their variety 
of interests and contacts. We are asked to organize student 
and faculty opinion for this and against that, to profess this 
or that creed, to promote one or another belief in ways which 
are quite foreign to the functions which universities must 
necessarily perform. The variety and vigor of these pressure 
groups are of course increasing as the emergency deepens. 
It is tremendously difficult for many people to understand 
that universities are not agencies of propaganda, no matter 
how worthy the cause may be, but that they are agencies of 
enlightenment. 
It has been one of the essential faiths of those who believe 
in free institutions that the principles which underlie them 
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and the objectives which animate them can stand the light 
of day. We have not hesitated to develop in America a great 
system of education at all levels in which the objective has 
been not to indoctrinate people and close their minds but to 
try to teach them the truth and open their minds. 

New educational institutions—schools, colleges and univer- 
sities—after all do not exist in isolation. They are instru- 
ments of civilization. They tend both to mold the pattern 
of civilization and in turn to be molded by it. A very simple 
illustration of this comes to us from the universities of Ger- 
many in our own time. One of the essential parts of the 
Nazi program was to take over the instruments of education. 
They molded the German universities into something quite 
different from what they had been before and in turn stu- 
dents coming out of those schools and universities, stamped 
with this brand of education, are relied on to mold the 
Germany of the future. 

We have had free universities primarily because we have 
had free society. We would not have them very long if our 
civilization were so to change that the fundamental freedoms 
which are in it would be curtailed or would disappear. I am 
trying to make the point that you cannot think about the 
universities of any country without realizing that they are a 
part of the pattern of the civilization by which the people of 
that country live and think. One way to get at the heart of 
the civilization of pre-war England was to understand some- 
thing about Oxford and Cambridge, and one of the finest 
examples of the old German culture was the universities that 
sprang out of that culture. 

To try to dissect universities and study them alone, apart 
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from their surroundings, is quite an artificial process. They 
are responsive, of necessity, to the temper of the times and 
the great underlying movements of thought that characterize 
a population. After all their students and their faculties 
do not live in ivory towers today. They are a part of the 
life that surges about them. This is far more the case than 
it used to be. The idea of a college as a place in which one 
may escape from the world is as outworn as the theory of 
civilization that produced it. 

I have said these things because we find ourselves, it seems 
clear to me, in the earlier stages of a new trend of thought, 
of a new emphasis as regards the things which underlie the 
pattern of our own civilization. In a remarkable statement 
last spring Archibald MacLeish spoke with apology of the 
fact that so many writers of his generation had been con- 
cerned with pointing out the defects of democracy, that they 
had left youth in a rather cynical and unbelieving attitude 
toward anything. I think this is true, but I think further 
that the movement of thought which he mentioned was not 
at all confined to the craft of writers. Our thought has 
been profoundly impressed by the prevalence of unemploy- 
ment, by economic difficulties, by that school of economics 
which holds that the future of America is linked with con- 
traction rather than expansion of opportunity. In short, 
much of our thinking for these twenty years has been in 
terms of negatives. We have criticized things, we have been 
against things, we have lost our belief in things. I do not 
for one moment believe that we in education have been ex- 
empt from this prevailing mood any more than any other 
section of our population has been exempt from it. 

Now it is well that we should have freedom to be critical 
and to be negative and to be against things. This is one of 
the ways in which progress comes, in which desirable changes 
get brought about. But I want to point out that no great 
teaching and no great civilization was ever based enduringly 
on negativism. If you want an illustration of that fact you 
can find one in the collapse of France, because primarily it 
had lost the power vigorously to affirm through intelligent 
practice the fundamental ideals of its own culture. 

I think there are abundant indications that we in this 
country are passing out of a period of negativism into a 
period of affirmation. The freedom to criticize is not enough: 
we must have also the freedom to be constructive. 

We talk endlessly about defense. Most of us realize that 
defense is not merely a matter of mechanical supplies but 
that it is a matter of maintaining free institutions. But 
surely we need do more than merely to defend democracy. 
We need to understand it, we need to promote it, we need 
to build it into something finer and better. I think that our 
country and our educational institutions will inevitably from 


now on be more concerned with the positive aspects of de- 
mocracy, with what we can do and what we must believe 
to promote a way of life which is a way of good will and a 
way of friendship and a way of justice and a way of mutual 
respect for difference. 

I do not mean that we should be concerned to promote any 
narrow nationalism. We have seen too much in our own 
time of what such a spirit can do in the world. I do not 
mean either that universities should become instruments of 
propaganda for one or another of the economic and social 
philosophies that inevitably arise within the framework of a 
democracy. We are to be concerned with truth, with what 
is good and honest and just, and it is by such standards 
that universities must measure their teaching. The freedom 
of universities is one of the essential freedoms of American 
civilization. If universities did not have this freedom we 
should understand far less well than we do the world in 
which we live and the problems which confront us. 

But the ultimate test of any freedom, freedom of the 
press, freedom of universities, freedom for the pursuit of 
happiness, I say the ultimate test of any freedom is the use 
one makes of it. It is not enough to be free if by that we 
mean that one is blind to his fellows and to his civilization. 
It is not enough for the press to be free if it uses that free- 
dom for distortion and sensationalism and inaccuracy. Even 
freedom for the pursuit of happiness is not freedom in the 
sense of immunity from law and from a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind. 

I assert, therefore, that universities have a duty to civili- 
zation just as civilization has a duty toward them. They 
cannot be indifferent to the promotion of those ideals and 
those objectives which build a better civilization and a better 
world. 

It is perhaps true that the tragedy and frustration of these 
days are teaching us with suffering and sacrifice, the enduring 
validity of those ideals, which have underlain the history of 
human progress. We see some things more clearly today be- 
cause of the very blackness against which they are set. We 
see the kind of a people and the kind of society that comes 
into being when men turn their backs on those ideals and set 
up once again the old despotisms of force, the old treacheries 
and cruelties that we had thought were gone forever from 
human society. We are thankful in increasing measure for 
what we have but it is not enough to be thankful for it. 
It is surely one of the great tasks of universities to do what 
they can to transmit to those who come after us a deep and 
abiding faith and belief in the power, the potency and the 
ultimate victory of these deep and spiritual conceptions of the 
worth of man and of the good society. 
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Recreation, Syracuse, N. Y., December 26, 1940 


ODAY, as in the time of John Stuart Mill, the worth 
of the State depends on that of the citizens. And the 
worth of the citizens consists in their ability to face the 
realities of existence. Health alone does not fit man for 
life. Strength and hardness are also needed. “If we are to 
survive,” said President Roosevelt a few months ago, “we 


cannot be soft in a world where there are dangers.” Soft- 
ness results from living in a mechanized environment. We 
are rendered incapable of self-help by the machine, as were 
the Romans by slave labor. From the standpoint of health, 
today’s youth compare favorably with that of the World 
War. But a vast effort must be made in order to in- 
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crease its physical fitness. This work can be done only by 
those who, like yourselves, know the mechanisms of the 
body. 

What is physical fitness? It can be defined as the aptitude 
at serving in the army, the factory, the farm, everywhere. 
We generally consider it as equivalent to muscular strength, 
skill, and speed. And, above all, endurance. Endurance 
consists in the capacity to undergo long hours of exertion 
and to recuperate quickly when exhausted. Also, to with- 
stand heat, cold, humidity, lack of food, lack of sleep. Finally, 
to resist disease. But should we be content with this type 
of physical fitness? Do not the soldiers of Italy possess such 
bodily efficiency to a high degree? Yet they have been de- 
feated easily by tiny Greece. Was the lack of productivity 
of the factory workers in France not due to factors other 
than lack of health, skill, or strength? To fight and to work 
in time of stress require more than well trained muscles. 

Strange to say, physical fitness is a complex compound of 
spiritual as well as physiological elements. Man cannot be 
divided into separate compartments. His muscles, organs, 
blood, and mind constitute a functional wholeness. Strength 
depends no less on character than on muscles; and on the 
quantity and quality of the blood circulating through these 
muscles. And the quality of the blood depends on that of 
the organs. Without the help of the heart, the nervous cen- 
ters, the liver, the thyroid, and all other glands, the muscles 
of the greatest athlete in the world would remain impotent. 
No soldier has ever been victorious if not led by faith in 
himself, his chiefs, and his country. All physiological ac- 
tivities contain mental elements. And all mental activities 
are bound to organic function. Moreover, we should not 
forget that there are two kinds of mental activities—intel- 
lectual and non-intellectual, reason and sentiment. Man is 
urged to action by sentiment, not by reason. Sentiment, 
that is, enthusiasm, hope, dedication, brings strength to the 
body as well as wings to intelligence. “Character,” wrote 
Emerson, “gives splendor to youth, and awe to wrinkled skin 
and grey hairs.” But the substrate of character is physical 
and chemical, as well as spiritual. “‘Man thinks, invents, 
loves, suffers, admires, and prays with his brain and all his 
organs.” 


The type of physical fitness needed by America cannot be 
acquired exclusively by gymnasium and athletic-field exer- 
cises. It demands also the molding of the individual by the 
physical factors of the climate, by the chemicals contained 
in the food, by virile physiological and mental habits. How 
can such simultaneous formation of the muscles, the organs, 
and the mind be realized? Is there need of new institutions ? 
This task could probably be accomplished by the many or- 
ganizations already in existence, especially by those concerned 
with the prevention of diseases and with physical culture. 
These organizations could enlarge the scope of their work, 
and add moral and organic formation to physical training and 
hygienic habits. 

The indispensable knowledge for such an enterprise can 
be easily acquired. We already possess many data on the 
influence on human beings of climate, diet, modes of existence 
and education, methods of physical and mental culture. His- 
tory also has put at our disposal extensive information about 
the way of living of our great ancestors. But this informa- 
tion is not available because it is scattered in books and maga- 
zines, and in the minds of innumerable specialists. In order 
to be useful, it has to be synthesized. And a proper synthesis 
does not consist in a mere mechanical heaping together of 
facts and doctrines. It must constitute a complete and well- 
integrated body of knowledge. Yet simple enough to be em- 
braced in its entirety by each one of us. Would it be diffi- 
cult for a small group of experts to make such a synthesis at 
once? Certainly not. There has perhaps never been a mo- 
ment so opportune for human progress. At this dawn of a 
momentous age, it would be wise to start on a new road and 
to develop in this country men of greater physical and spiri- 
tual value than have lived at any other time in the history 
of the world. Any enterprise of such character requires the 
closest cooperation of all those who are concerned with edu- 
cation. The school has become responsible for the develop- 
ment of the physical and the moral, as well as of the intel- 
lectual. It faces the duty of fitting children for existence 
in a most difficult and dangerous time. We should clearly 
realize that Western civilization is being confronted with 
the gigantic task of reconstructing itself. It is for such a 
task that youth must now be prepared. 
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